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Thunder in Manhattan 


T is not often that a single publishing season in 
| America affords two books of such unusual hu- 

man and technical interest as Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “Thunder on the Left” and John Dos Passos’ 
“Manhattan Transfer.” ‘The memory of a liter- 
ary editor, focussing on his own brief time, goes 
back to the autumn of 1920, with its “Main Street” 
and “The Age of Innocence” for a parallel. But 
the books of 1925 have different values. ‘The mo- 
ment of satire, it seems, is passing, the moment of 
portraiture and interpretation begun. 

It is well known that the most disparate seem- 
ing books of a given period are seen to have com- 
mon characteristics when one looks backward at 
their age. Thackeray and Dickens seemed altogether 
opposite to their contemporaries, but not to us. And 
in “Thunder on the Left” and in “Manhattan 
Transfer” two authors whose philosophies of life 
are diametric and temperaments never the same, 
attack their subjects with a modern technique which 
is in effect nothing more than telling two stories 
at once, the outer and the inner narrative intertwined 
as in life. But here all resemblance ceases and the 
value of these two unusual books as exponents of 
what we are in this confused twentieth century 
really begins. 

More than one philosopher has said that there is 
only one fundamental question to be asked, whether 
the universe is single or pluralistic. No one ever 
answers that question directly; perhaps no one ever 
answers it with entire consistency at all; but every- 
pne lives by his deeply cherished conviction, vague 
and iHogical though it may be. 

For Dos Passos life is multifarious, purposeless, 
and incoherent. Existence is not character or belief 
# even emotion, nor is it by any means to be inter- 
weted. Rather it is a flashing series of movements 
in which consciousness becomes vivid, so that reality 
is not in this person or that but in the vividness of 
their contacts. The individual builds up or disin- 
tegrates but the individual is only a spark from the 
wil, a point of friction in the whole. Is life like 
that? New York, at least, seems so. Its apparent 
reality is the slip of human atoms past each other 
at Manhattan Transfer, the swirling energy of 
streets in which moving, getting, having seem more 
real than being. ‘Therefore the broken narrative of 
Dos Passos’s book, its shake-up of figures shivering 
one against the other, its flashes which make no 
lattern, is tremendously. convincing. ‘This is not 
perhaps what man is like, but it is the resemblance of 
a great city, and perhaps the city’s incoherence is real 
and man’s purposes all illusion. So far Dos 
Passos. 

It is the incoherence, the flash, and the sensation 

hich are illusion in “Thunder on the Left.” 
Straight and true through this realistic fantasy runs 

e theme which makes sense of vagary and confu- 
ion. Morley’s week-enders wander in chaotic de- 
sires as much as those hard lost souls that flicker 
through “Manhattan Transfer,” but in this Mor- 

yan world the individual counts because at last he 
mposes his own moral law upon the shift of cir- 

mstance and bids it take shape and form. George 
iscovers the true values of love, Joyce understands 
Innocence. What matter if emotions cloud inco- 
lerently and there is no pattern into which all of 

perience fits, these folk have found their own 
heaning—call it religion if you like. 

Now which book is true, since both touch deeply 
he memory of every sensitive dweller in this modern 
vorld of which they are aspects? We do not an- 

wer; but this at least is significant. Dos Passos’s 

anhattan is a bad dream where pathetic animals 





The Frost Pane 


By Davi McCorp 


HATS the good of breathing 
On the window 
Pane 


In summer? 

You can’t make a frost 

On the window pane 

In summer. 

You can’t write a 
Nalphabet, 

You can’t draw a 
Nelephant; 

You can’t make a smudge 
With your nese 

(In summer). 

Lots of good, breathing 
On the window 

Pane 

In winter. 

You can make a frost 

On the window pane 

In winter. 

A white frost, a light frost, 
A thick frost, a quick frost, 
A write-me-out-a-picture- frost 
Across 
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scratch and wallow. ‘The laughter is hysterical, 
the pathos sodden; in all the book there is not one 
human being, not even the hero, who seems worth 
saving. This in itself is no criticism; yet one asks 
whether the mind that sees humanity thus is not 
drugged by the maddening intoxicants of the great 
city. The city’s vivid but meaningless entity be- 
(Continued on page 495) 


Calverley of Christ’s 


By CAMERON ROGERs 

IXTY years ago there was not a University man 
S in England or the Colonies who had not heard 
of Calverley of Christ’s. Charles Stuart Cal- 
verley of Harrow and of Balliol College at Oxford 
and later and more brilliantly, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, combined and lent lustre to every human 
talent and quality though his achievements today are 
somewhat slenderly preserved. His memory, a frail 
but glittering pennon, flaunts delicately in unvulgar 
studies and libraries better instructed than most 
Amid the boomings of the great Victorian orchestra, 
the occasional grandeurs of ‘Tennyson, and the 
semi-lucidities of Browning, the allegro of C. S. C. 
perseveres bravely but quite silently. The profession- 
als make too much din for him. In two’ senses an 
amateur of letters, Calverley does not and prefers not 
to fill large auditoriums, But what brave music for 

a small company of friends. 

Like the admirable Crichton, Calverley lacked no 
facets of excellence. He was not only a poet but a 
great scholar, the first classical scholar of his day. 
Besides these he was an athlete of parts, a man of 
physical strength and notable beauty. He was a wit, 
a bon viveur, a great gentleman. He somewhat re- 
sembled the magnificent Suckling save that he pos- 
sessed none of the Cavalier vices and illimitably 
transcended Sir John as an intellect of breadth and 
cultivation. Latin, the nobleman considered, con- 
joined ill with the activities of troublous times but 
in Calverley’s day there were no roundheads to be 
confounded, ‘There were Dons to be made a genial 
mock of and certain rules to be broken but no blades. 
One recalls that lesser wits at Oxford in the ‘fifties 
punned often and feloniously upon the word blades 
and Blayds for it was as Charles Stuart Blayds that 
C. S. C. made his Harrovian and Oxonian reputa- 
tions. His family, Yorkshire stock of England from 
before the days of the Conquest, had borne since 
1800 the latter name but they resumed their proper 
one in 1852 so that at Cambridge our Calverley was 
Calverley. 

He was born in 1831 at Martley in Worcester- 
shire and after, for a fleeting period, attending 
Marlborough College and being industriously tutor- 
ed, he entered Harrow in 1846. Upon the Hill he 
is still remembered as a sort of unofficial divinity, a 
boy of steel with the head of a young Greek God 
unexpectedly intelligent. There was a mild aureate 
splendor about him when he walked or ran or saunt- 
ered. He was a Blood but not by virtue of athletic 
excellence or age or standing in the school, Calver- 
ley in swaddling clothes would still have been a 
Blood, a babe illumined by strains of sounds and 
candid breeding. Masters observed his progress offi- 
cially with measured commendation, privately with 
an admiration made a little timid by the fact of his 
extraordinary completeness as a human specimen. 
Young Blayds improvised Latin verses with a swift 
and cursive brilliance that awakened their apprecia- 
tive astonishment but after all Cowley too had 
flowered classically when a mgre urchin and his ma- 
turity had something partaken of aridity. But Cow- 
ley had been, traditionally, rather a top-heavy little 
scholar, all head and no muscle, a lad for the books 
alone, while Blayds alternated his intellectual exer- 
cises with feats of strength and agility that contem- 
porary Harrovians considered with awe and applaud- 
ed with passion. ‘To their thrilled amazement, for 
instance, Blayds on issuing from class, strolling 
casually, hands in pockets, might suddenly take flight 
into the air and land seventeen feet away, down 
the school steps and nine feet below, where a second 
or two before he had been standing. Leaps such as 
this performed extempore bred the conviction in 
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magisterial minds that young Blayds, unlike Antzus, 
drew physically as well as mentally no sustaining 
strength from the earth. Without doubt such a boy 
was destined for even higher flights. Upon another 
occasion he decided to jump over the wall that separat- 
ed the school yard from the “milling ground.” Word 
travelling abroad that Blayds intended to do this 
thing, he was followed by many worshipping school- 
fellows who beheld him, hands as ever in pockets, 
soar suddenly over the wall, and after a meteoric 
descent of ten feet, land, hands still in pockets, 
squarely and conclusively upon the top of his head. 
Consternation, rife and awful, wiped the faces of 
the audience white as curd but it exploded in a loud 
yell when Blayds, calm and unscathed, arose, re- 
turned, and leaping again this time landed upon his 
two feet. The boy was thenceforward an immortal 
and from that time on throughout his career not a 
deed of audacity nor a phrase of wit drifted unas- 
signed into England but what it was fathered upon 
him. 

He went up from Harrow to Oxford a marked 
youth and most definitely, a youth of mark. He 
appeared like a comet in a sky already well stocked 
with luminaries and like a comet he soon attracted 
all eyes from previous scrutinies upon himself. A 
fresher, he occasioned at Balliol a commotion the 
joyful hysteria of which tinged the distinguished 
Master of that college, Doctor Jenkyns, with a re- 
flective melancholy. Young Mr. Blayds seemed less 
an individual than a galloping contagion of scholar- 
ly achievement and mischievious intelligence. The 
Latin verses that won the Balliol Scholarship had 
been written off so rapidly, the Master had heard, 
that they were practically extempore, and yet in spite 
of this brilliance the scholar was addicted to tobacco. 
Dr. Jenkyns himself abominated tobacco. It was 
a filthy habit, filthy and injurious. In a way hardly 
respectable. Blayds, however, won the Chancellor’s 
Prize in 1851 with Hexameters that dazzled the 
judges and when he was elected to a scholarship at 
Balliol presented himself before the Master “re- 
dolent,” so the latter passionately objected, “even 
now of the weed.” 

Going forth some days later Blayds observed upon 
a wall convenient for such notices the following ad- 
monition, not uncleverly conceived: 

O freshman, running fast to seed, 

O scholar, redolent of weed, 

This motto in thy meerschaum put, 

The sharpest Blades are soonest cut. 

A riposte was not difficult for one who as a sixth 
former at school had achieved epigrams considered 
not unworthy of Martial. Blayds, whistling gently, 
made his thrust and went upon his way. 

Your wit is tolerable, but 

The case you understand ill; 

The Dons would like their Blayds to cut, 

But cannot find a handle. 

Dr. Jenkyns, somewhat put about, concentrated upon 
this business of finding a handle. He noted that 
though dogs were strictly forbidden at Balliol Mr. 
Blayds went constantly with a woolly oddity at 
heel. One day he stopped him and peering, exclaim- 
ed, “What! another dog, Mr. Blayds?” ‘The dog 
confidently awaited vindication but its master with a 
renouncing gesture of the foot, betrayed it. “Well, 
master, they do tell me that some people think it is 
a squirrel.” Doctor Jenkyns passed on, fussily be- 
wildered. Of course there were dogs and dogs 
and it had been a long time since he had seen a 
squirrel, a very long time, but still—. He halted, 
but Mr. Blayds had melted serenely into the distance. 

Oxford University became to him a lists upon the 
ancient clearway of which he seemed destined to un- 
horse a little host of pedagogic adversaries without 
ever sustaining the shock of counter-stroke. Legends 
began to envelop him in a cocoon of glamour. Men 
of his year wagered upon his sallies against the law 
of Don and Master and upon his successes or failures 
in the various scholarships for which he competed. 
Touching these last those who placed their money on 
Blayds invariably pocketed winnings. Blayds the 
Blood could always on occasion reassume the gown 
of Blayds the man of books, the finest classical 
scholar of the time. A band of devoted friends made 
it their matitudinal routine to repair to his room at a 
respectable hour to see that he did not sleep the hours 
away that should be cemented into a furtherance of 
his academic career. Blayds arose with loathing be- 
fore ten. He preferred a later hour and stubbornly 
resisted all efforts to awaken him to scholastic duties. 
With much shouting, and jest intentionally loud, 
his self-appointed guardians would remove by force 
blankets and sheets while Blayds, eyes screwed tightly 
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shut and face doggedly composed in the seraphic 
calm of sleep, would cling to each departing covering 
with frenzied insistence, With the rape of his pillow 
speech would at last burst from him, astonishing in- 
vective that spun and swooped and glittered in the 
room like those sparklers that on occasion little boys 
ignite and make use of. All in vain. The awakeners 
would depart, valedictions following after them like 
flaming streamers. An hour later they. would fall 
to wondering what still delayed their friend. After 
two hours they would return. Blayds would be 
sleeping, blandly, deeply, his head just visible be- 
tween the mattresses. 

Nevertheless at the expected viva voce, he would 
arise when called upon and read from the blank 
pages of his notebook a Latin composition achieved 
upon the spot and on his feet while his late perse- 
cutors looked at one another in a wild amaze. 

But inevitably the day came when Doctor Jenkyns 
and the Dons found their handle. Blayds went down 
in the early months of 1852, followed by the admir- 
ation and astonishment of the entire University. 
There was connected with his going no hint of 
disgrace. Oxford had merely proved bottling a 
trifle old for this new wine still in the tumult of 
fermentation. It reappeared in the fall of the year at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, this time labelled Cal- 
verley and of a body and a savour, if anything, more 
intoxicating than before. 
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At Cambridge the reputation of C. S. C. attained 
and held to its apogee. Throughout England schol- 
ars and men who were gentlemen merely, met and 
talked of him, told and retold his anecdotes and 
quoted the good things that he had said. They be- 
held in him the ultimate desirable amalgam, the 
scholar who was also a Blood and the Blood who 
possessed in his generation no equal for intellectual 
brilliance and attainment. ‘The late Sir Walter 
Besant, a freshman at Christ’s when Calverley was 
already a scholar, wrote a generation later of his 
extraordinary charm and the laurels that he wore so 
casually, a little over one eye, perhaps, like last year’s 
hat. 

He was, so noted the juvenile Besant, the only 
man who kept port and claret in his rooms. He pos- 
sessed a piano and a tenor voice, strong and sweet 
and as infinitely grateful to the ear as a wind in high 
trees, murmurously in leaf. He would play from 
notes, from memory, from sudden inspiration, and 
arise to join his guests in a repast of oysters and 
milk-punch. He gave an examination paper on 
“Pickwick” that remains a masterpiece of wit and 
perception, and between times he won the Craven 
Scholarship, the’ Camden medal for Latin Hexa- 
meters, a distinction which he twice achieved, 
Browne’s medal for the Greek Ode, and the Men- 
tor’s Prize for Latin Prose. And what verse he 
wrote in Latin or Greek or English. “Fly-leaves,” 
published in the late ‘fifties, placed London, men- 
tally, in an interesting condition the product of 
which was the conviction that notwithstanding the 


_ stout company of Regency wits, there was arisen in 


this latter day one who could confound them all. 
Individuals of the time of Castlereagh and Canning 
who, like Doctor Jenkyns, favored Rappee but ex- 
claimed against the use of the leaf save by nasal in- 
jection, paused and reconsidered and were merry 
with themselves when they read his declaration of 
allegiance. 

As for the younger men, C. S. C. was the brand 
with which they hewed away those same annoyingly 
prevalent myths that the University wits of the day 
were but poor stuff compared to Mr. Rogers and the 
humorously minded Mr. Hook. ‘Their sires over 
the wine might no longer maliciously recall the 
edged glitter of Lord Alvanley’s small talk or the 
polished word play of Fox and Sheridan, Behind 
Calverley in a solid phalanx, confident and loyal, 
marched his own generation, Certain less reverently 
minded of them pointed out that if Milton had 
written “Beer,” a poem stanzaically strongly remin- 
iscent of that former distinguished member of 
Christ’s, he would be a more popular though possibly 
less classically deified poet. 

O Beer! O Hodgson, Guinness, Allsopp, Bass! 

Names that should be on every infant’s tongue! 

Shall days and months and years and centuries pass, 

And still your merits be unrecked, unsung? 

Oh! I have gazed into my foaming glass, 

And wished that lyre could yet again be strung 

Which once rang prophet-like through Greece and taught 


her 
Misguided sons that the best drink was water. 


Noble stuff around which the tongues of England 
might and did roll with a rich gustation. And what 
fun it all was for C. S. C. But it was no new sensa- 
tion, this, of being admired and applauded. Harrow 
and Oxford had bitten it into him and he preserved 
within him no seeds of conceit or of a self-con- 
fidence that might inordinately flourish, The whim- 
sical humility that had impelled him to place beneath 
his name upon the Hexameters that had won the 
Chancellor’s Prize the words “prope ejectus” was in 
itself the genuine index of his character. 
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His extraordinary prestige as an athlete, a some- 
what eccentric one, was delightedly cherished not 
only by the University but by the townspeople. To 
observe Mr. Calverley emerge from his rooms, ap- 
propriately gowned, and leap suddenly over the back 
of the pony slumbering between the shafts of the 
baker’s cart, was an event which even today serves 
as foundation for mellow reminiscence. “Like a 
ruddy great bird, ‘is gown flappin’ like wings.” 

The Dons preserved towards him an attitude just- 
ly commingled of admiration and apprehension, 
affection and respect. He had been sent down, they 
knew, from Oxford for a lampoon against the 
authorities and he possessed the reputation for sub- 
tle japes irreproachably perpetuated but further than 
this they knew nothing. It was true that he had 
appeared for chapel in his scholar’s vestures, clipping 
between his fine teeth a huge and clamorous briar 
and when reproved for this unseemly adjunct to his 
cap and gown, had subsequently attended in flannels 
and a blazer and the same briar, sulphurically active, 
but there was after all nothing iniquitous about that. 
The man who could gain the Craven in his second 
year might safely be allowed some latitude. When 
Calverley took his degree and became a fellow of 
his college, he successfully combined into one solid 
lever of fortune, the numbers of his admirers. Un- 
dergraduates and graduates and faculty went abroad 
with his name upon their tongues, consonant in their 
loyalty and praise. And then a fate infinitely more 
cruel than that of any Lycidas, struck privily at this 
too perfect son of fortune. 

Calverley in 1862 published “Verses and Trans- 
lations” and stirred England once more into con- 
gratulatory thunderings. Three years later he was 
admitted to the bar and, upon his marriage, vacated 
his fellowship. In 1866 he sustained while skating, 
an accident, a blow on the head, that forced him 
for the remainder of his lifetime to live in extreme 
quiet and seclusion upon his estates. He died on the 
17th of February, 1884. 
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Possibly a bravura of such notable brilliance and 
so resonate a capacity has never before run so quick- 
ly away into diminuendo as did this one, the career 
of the first wit and scholar of his time. He never 
ceased to write graceful verses in Latin and Greek 
and in English poems that have yet to be equalled or 
even approached for a certain golden kindliness and 
humor, but the great achievements of which his 
mind was capable were by a grotesque mischance de- 
nied him. He might well have, in a poem of a 
more bitter content and less flawless scansion sub- 
stituted for “Memory” the word “Life” and for 
“joke” the word “future,” when he wrote: 

O Memory! that which I gave thee 
To guard in thy garner yestreen— 
Little deeming thou e’er could’st behave thee 
Thus basely—hath gone from thee clean! 
Gone, fled, as ere autumn is ended 
The yellow leaves flee from the oak— 
I have lost for ever, my splendid 
Original joke. 

Poor Calverley. And yet it were an offense tf 
pity him those more notable. laurels which he de- 
served and might have secured. He lived and died be- 
loved as was no man of his generation and among 
a few his name will always bear the connotation, 
grown something rare, of a genuine and gallant 
charm. ‘ Calverley of Christ’s! In their fashions he 
might have transcended a Chandos or a Bayard, a 
Pico or an Abelard, for he combined the singular 
and unmalleable virtues of each type, the athletic and 
the scholarly. But as his friends remembered he was 
above all these things a debonnair and courteous 
gentleman whom they, what js left of them, would 
recall in that fashion so feathy described by one of 
his own translations: 

Hunc dedicamus latite diem 

Lyraque musisque. Illius, illius 
Da, quicquid audit: nec silehunt 
Qui numeri placuere vivo. 
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A Colossal Charlatan 


P.A.L. By Fevix RiesenBERG. New York: Robert 

M. McBride & Co. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by CHEsTER T. CROWELL 
HERE is a certain type of man who romps 
I across the field of American business shout- 
ing glad tidings, announcing visions of 
great wealth for everybody, proclaiming new 
inventions, and altogether having a whale of a good 
time in spite of the fact that he leaves in his wake 
an appalling amount of wreckage. In my own con- 
tacts with business I have met this fellow from 
coast to coast and from Texas to New York City. 
He is nearly always prosperous; and invariably due 
to reap millions within a very few weeks. How- 
ever, I have never seen him reap the millions. 
What he does, time after time, is lose what I would 
consider a very comfortable fortune, endeavoring 
to make what he considers a competence. The 
truth about this fellow is that if he had a billion 
dollars he would risk it just as gaily as he gambles 
with his last thousand, endeavoring to earn a modest 
dividend of ten thousand per cent on his capital. 
Stupid people are taken in by his methods with 
such ease that I believe it would be a waste of time 
to attempt saving them. He has the same effect 
upon the multitude that a rattlesnake has upon a 
cottontail rabbit. The rabbit squeals but it is hyp- 
notized and inevitably surrenders. The perfor- 
mance of the snake is dictated by its nature and not 
by its will. I think the same statement may apply 
to the type of man I am discussing. I do not call 
him a business man because he is not a business man; 
he is part of the lunatic fringe of business; and a 
very dangerous lunatic he is. 

Felix Riesenberg has described this man and his 
activities in his “P.A.L.” This odd title is com- 
pounded of the three initials of his chief character 
whose name is P.A.L. Tangerman. The selection 
of that name was a stroke of genius for these me- 
teoric characters always have some kind of a trick 
name that forces you to address them as intimate 
friends. Thus P.A.L. Tangerman becomes “Pal” 
to his business associates. Trust him to see to that 
little detail! 

Among the things that Pal promotes are the fol- 
lowing: an electric belt to improve the health, a 
mechanical device to restore the covering for bald 
heads, a new brand of cigars, a new brand of cigar- 
ettes, and a new brand of chocolate candy, a medi- 
cine for the glands, several magazines, an adver- 
tising agency, an educational institution, and a gold 
mine of such proportions that if Tangerman had 
not been mistaken about it gold would be cheaper 
than pig iron. If it has been your good fortune 
never to meet Mr. Tangerman, or I should say dear 
old Pal, you will object that this dizzy array of 
enterprises is incredible. Well, you lose. Give 
Pal time and he will double the list. Every one 
of these promotions fails but Pal marches on trium- 
phantly toward his rainbow with never the shadow 
of a regret for the damage he has done. When 
he is rolling in wealth no thought of restitution over- 
takes him; partly because he always intends at some 
hazy date in the future to found a great institution 
that will be a blessing to millions of people. Pal 
can never save less than a million people at a stroke; 
therefore to deal decently with ten or twelve is be- 
neath his grandiose conception of himself. He re- 
mains in his own estimation a benefactor of the 
human race, a model of integrity, industry, and 
generosity, no matter what he does to the poor 
human race from day to day. Captain Riesenberg 
has drawn a remarkably accurate picture of this 
interesting charlatan and his book is very readable. 
Its literary value is not great but as a document it 
deserves high praise. For artistic purposes Pal 
Tangerman is a difficult character in that he does 
the same thing over and over again. The history 
of his hair restoring device is almost precisely the 
history of his magazines. A novel about him, there- 
fore, does not rise toward a satisfactory dramatic 
climax. Riesenberg probably knew that, however, 
when he tackled the job and decided to sacrifice 
something of the art of novel writing to presentation 
of very interesting facts. His intimate knowledge 
of the activities of Tangerman may have warped 
his judgment of business to some extent for I find 
him, at times, insinuating that Tangerman is the 
personification of a very large element in business. 
I doubt that. Enduring and sound success in 


American business still rests upon the time-proved 
principle that honesty is the best policy. ‘This is 
true from Wall Street to the humblest horse trading 
village on the Mexican border. But Tangerman, 
by some weird twist, is permitted to operate in both 
places. P.A.L. to be read with profit should be 
accepted as a character study of a certain type of 
man; a type that is just as interesting as J. Rufus 
Wallingford or any of the other colossal charlatans. 
Without producing a great novel or even doing any- 
thing notable as a writer Mr. Riesenberg has turned 
out a book that I think nearly anyone would read 
with pleasure. It is a document well worth the 
honest toil and keen thought so lavishly invested in 
it by the author. 


Morand’s Nights 


CLOSED ALL NIGHT. By Paut Moranp. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1925. $2. 
Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 
HIS book, the companion volume to “Open 
All Night,” recently won the French Prix 
de la Renaissance. ‘The author’s previous 
works had already gained for him a considerable 
European reputation and the award appears to have 
created less dissent than is usual on such occasions. 
If one may be allowed the mixed metaphor, the 
champagne-like quality of Paul Morand’s wit and 
humor is likely to be caviare to the general. ‘Those 
who noticed its brilliance and sparkle, its aciduous 
tang in “Green Shoots” and “Open All Night” will 
hasten to enjoy the later book. Morand invites 
comparison with Oscar Wilde and “Saki” (in his own 
rare realm of letters one of the inheritors of unful- 
filled renown). Unlike his predecessors, however, 
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Queen Elizabeth. From an Engraving by Thomas Gemimus, 
1559- 
From “The English Madrigal,” by Edmund H. Fellowes 
(Oxford University Press). 


Morand is not always merely witty for the sake 
of wit. His world, when we strip it of its high, 
fantastic colors is considerably less artificial than 
theirs. Beneath the bright, hard surface of his 
mind we may discover somehing of a tender and 
generous understanding of humanity, its foibles and 
aims, such an understanding as Wilde and “Saki” 
did not know. In short, Morand’s satire is not of 
the same superficial quality as theirs. It is some- 
thing more than naked wit; it has a philosophic 
quality outstripping mere paradoxical badinage and 
persiflage. And yet Morand, though he has direc- 
tion, appears to lack purpose. He is a philosopher 
without a philosophy. Most of the fine common 
sense which flows like an undercurrent against the 
hurrying stream of his satirical gaiety serves no 
constructive purpose. Wit rather than meaning 
is still the most outstanding element of his work. 
The old Voltairean chill still creeps into its atmos- 
phere, but there is no compensating moment when 
Morand feels it necessary. for man to cultivate his 
garden. Possibly the comparison takes our author 
too seriously. But in “Closed All Night” there are 
hints of a mind capable of deeper purposes than it 
has yet expressed, suggestions of an equipment which 
might be used to fine purpose beyond the bounds of 
mere amusement and gaiety. 


Morand conjures with ideas, not for love of the 
ideas so much as love for the conjuring. He is ia- 
direct, preferring implication to his plain statement. 
He pins down his thoughts in crooked juxtaposition 
and leaves it to his subtlest readers to straighten 
things out. How shrewd he can be appears in one 
of the most audacious passages in the new book. 

“But you, have you slept well, young gentleman? 

Slept. . . . ‘that innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care.’ 
as Shakespeare says in those immortal Sonnets which are the 
Internationale of the bitter proletariat of pederasts?” 

“Tt was Macbeth,” I answered. 

As before there is little than can be called a “story” 
in any of the four “nights” of the new book. We 
are carried through Cosmopolis on the same magic 
carpet that visited the world’s capitals in “Open All 
Night.” There are the same kind of fantastic people 
and odd places, the same lights and shades of life 
as before, whether he takes us to Charlottenburg or 
Venice, New York or Putney. Morand is unques- 
tionably a citizen of the world and he needs a 
sophisticated reader to appreciate his swift changes 
of mood and place. Even his casual descriptive 
sentences are loaded with keen wit of thought or 
phrasing. Dublin in the time of its recent riots, 
he says, was “peopled only by explosions.” And his 
aphorisms nearly always come home to our business 
and bosoms. “Women, especially very young women, 
have such a curious habit of attaching themselves to 
what is successful, never to what will be succcess- © 
ful.” Not a page of his book but has something as 
good as this. It is not difficult to understand why 
Marcel Proust thought so highly of Paul Morand. 


The Vanishing Past 


JERICHO SANDS. By Mary Borpen. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Ermer Davis 
ISS BORDEN is so eager to be fair to her 
customers that she ties a millstone around 
the neck of her story. It is told in the 
first person by that familiar raconteur, the old 
friend of the family; and he begins with a 
tabloid summary which packs the whole thing 
into twenty-eight pages—what the story is go- 
ing to be about, who the people are, what they will 
do and why they will do it. Readers who want to 
go over it again in detail can never say the author 
didn’t warn them; especially as the narrator observes 
on page 22, “It is going to be a long and tedious 
business.” This candor leaves the reviewer little to 
say. 

Perhaps, however, it was not candor but con- 
fidence; for the narrator predicts that “this will be 
dubbed a love story of the first order.” Possibly 
such thundering in the index prejudices the reader; 
this one, at least was unable to see anything out of 
the ordinary in the triangle tale of Cranbourne, 
Viscount Willing, Priscilla, Lady Birch, and the 
Rev. Sir Simon Birch, her husband, except that all 
members of the cast belong to the British aristocracy, 
which is not so much in favor as a recruiting ground 
for fiction characters as it was thirty years ago, In- 
deed the whole book has a curiously archaic char- 
acter; it is a tale of the English countryside and the 
English code, the code of public schools and county 
families—a story, in other words, of the vanishing 
past. Everybody in it is a lord or a servant, or a 
member of one of those old county families that are 
nobler than the nobility; it is the England, at least 
the literature-about-England, of the golden Jubilee; 
Lord Willing lost his leg in France but it would 
have occasioned no surprise to hear that he had lost 
it at Maiwand or Majuba. 

Indeed it is the sort of book about England which 
has been most often written by Americans, at least 
until the last year or two when the passing of the old 
English country life inspired various English writers 
to bid it a wistful hail and farewell; it is in the direct 
tradition of “Bracebridge Hall” and the forgotten 
first novel of James Fenimore Cooper. Miss Borden’s 
alien admiration of the English code would never 
admit the suspicion that a score of twentieth century 
English novelists have echoed Somerset Maugham’s 
observation that Magersfontein and Spion Kop were 
lost on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow. 

None the less there is much to be said for the code; 
recent English novelists have turned against it only 
because arguments for it had ceased to be news, ex~ 
cept to Americans. There is also much to be.said for 
English country life, and Miss Borden’s account of 
it, if perhaps a little too admiring, is the best feature 
of the book. Another merit is the reductio ad 
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absurdum of the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, which the Rev. Sir Simon tries to exemplify 
in literal detail—and Simon, pretty obviously, is 
insane. About half the book is an excerpt from 
Simon’s own narrative, which is apt to be interesting 
chiefly to theologians and alienists. Yet Miss Borden 
deserves credit for presenting the ravings of a maniag 
as the ravings of a maniac, and not the spiritual 
autobiography of a young intellectual. 


Robinson Jeffers’s Poetry 
ROAN STALLION, TAMAR AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Rosinson Jerrers. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1925. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Epwin SEAVER 


HE appearance last Spring of “Tamar And 


Other Poems” announced an utterly new and 

vigorous voice in contemporary American 
poetry. Suddenly, out of obscurity, almost—one 
felt convinced—by divine right, Robinson Jeffers 
declared himself in the thin ranks of our major 
poets. It was as if America, having done with broken 
and muddled songs, with intellectualized escape and 


the wistful lyricism of children among machines, 
had conceived out of her instant need a poet lofty 
and rugged and imperturbable as the granite and 
cypresses among which he lived, 

No one who had the opportunity to read Jeffers’s 
first offering, privately published and launched un- 
pretentiously into an indifferent milieu, no one, I 
think, can forget the thrill of discovery that height- 
ened as page after page of “Tamar” revealed an 
overwhelmingly poetic imagination, a firm grasp of 
dramatic values, a profound seriousness, and a fecun- 
dity that danced at white heat through his “mighty 
line.” It was an experience not soon to be forgotten. 
And this, not only because of the amazing poetry, but 
because here was the rare poet come among us who 
neither accepted nor rejected his America, but faced 
it for exactly what it was worth to him and used it as 
material for a more important end, for his visioned 
song. 

Primitive—that was the word that best fitted 
Robinson Jeffers,.as one who cunceived form not 
as a mold into which the fluid substance is poured 
and from which it takes shape, but as that which 
informs the substance, which identifies it and makes 
it choate. Form as spirit, form as imagination, form 
as life force. By this mark the poems of Robinson 
Jeffers published last Spring announced their creator 
a true primitive. 

To these poems have been added a new dramatic 
poem, “Roan Stallion,” and more lyrics, the sum 
heightening the totality of confidence we felt un- 
shaken after several readings of the earlier volume. 
Serener than “Tamar,” more definite in line and 
more economical in conception, “Roan Stallion” is 
a magnificent achievement. Only once does Jeffers 
depart from the intense objectivity of his narrative, 
and then it is to leap into a characteristically frenzied 
and dancing strophe: 

Humanity is the 
start of the race; I say 
Humanity is the mold to break away from, the crust to 
break through, the coal to break into fire, 
The atom to be split. 
Tragedy that breaks man’s face and a white 
fire flies out of it; vision that fools him 


Out of his limits, desire that fools him out of his limits, 
unnatural crime, inhuman science, 

Slit eyes in the mask; wild loves that leap over the walls of 
nature, the wild fence-vaulter science, 

Useless intelligence of far stars, dim knowledge of the 
spinning demon that makes an atom, 


These break, these pierce, these deify, praising their God 
shrilly with fierce voices: not in man’s shape 

He approves the praise, he that walks lightning-naked on 
the Pacific, that laces the suns with planets, 

The heart of the atom with electrons: what is humanity 
in this cosmos? For him, the last 

Least taint of a trace in the dregs of solution; for itself 
the mold to break away from, the coal 

To break into fire, the atom to be split. 

This is the burden of all of Jeffers’s song, over 
against “coldness and the tenor of a stone tranquility ; 
slow life, the growth of trees and verse.” This, and 
the knowledge that 

all the arts lose virtue 
Against the essential reality 
Of creatures going about their business among the equally 
Earnest elements of nature. 

It is obvious from these and other lines that 
Robinson Jeffers is one of Walt Whitman’s “poets 
to come” whom the earlier primitive hailed on the 
horizon, “expecting the main things” from them. 
But whereas Whitman sang of an advancing republic 
rejoicing in its youth, Jeffers faces a “perishing 
republic” from the heights of a tougher reality. 


Evaluating the Moderns 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE 
SINCE 1890. By Cart Van Doren anv 
Mark Van Doren. New York: The Century 
Company. 1925. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Joun W. Cun LIFFE 


Columbia University 


HE authors of this book, both of them 

experienced university teachers whose more 

recent activities are mainly editorial, begin 
with the modest avowal that it is “intended pri- 
marily for the use of schools”, but in this instance 
the “blurb” comes nearer the truth: it is “an at- 
tempt to evaluate contemporary American and 
British literature,” and offers “the general reader 
a guide to the best recent books in English.” ‘The 
authors no doubt had a school book in view when 
they wrote the first line of the introduction, but 
by the time they drew up the “Suggestions for 
Study”, which come at the end of the volume 
and recommend a list of reading in English fiction 
closing with D. H. Lawrence’s “Sons and Lovers” 
and Aldous Huxley’s “Antic Hay”, the general 
reader had obviously crowded the High School 
pupil out of the writers’ consciousness. To stimu- 
late the interest of the general reader in “Jurgen” 
and “Ulysses” is a very different matter from in- 
citing school teachers to discuss these works in 
class or encouraging youngsters still in their teens 
to read them in private; it might be well for 
the authors to revise their opening sentence to 
run that the volume is “sot intended for the use 
of schools.” 

It is obvious that the book is not meant for the 
serious student any more than it is intended for 
schoolgirls; even the bibliographies have very few 
dates and the biographical sketches usually give 
birth dates only. What the authors have really 
attempted (and, it may be said at once, have suc- 
cessfully accomplished) is a popular exposition of 
the main tendencies in American, British, and 
Irish Literature since 1890, with subdivisions with- 
in these three sections into poetry, fiction, drama, 
and essay, and brief notices (usually of a page 
or two) of the leading authors in each subdivision. 

An analysis of the American Literature section 
(which is much the best) will give a fair idea of 
how the work has been done. The earlier poets 
chosen for notice are Whitcomb Riley, Santayana, 
Emily Dickinson, and Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
but it is evident that the real interest of this chap- 
ter (both for writer and reader) lies in the criti- 
cism of the New Movement which began in 1912. 
Brief appreciations of Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Mas- 
ters, and Sandburg lead up to an appraisal of Imag- 
ism and Amy Lowell. The summing up of Miss 
Lowell’s services to American poetry may be noted 
as an instance of the careful judgment and skill 
of phrase that have gone into the making of what 
claims to be only a popular handbook. 

In the second chapter American fiction is dis- 
cussed in much the same fashion. The chapter on 
drama, perhaps owing to limitations of space, is 
less adequate, and the same scant measure is given 
to the essayists. John Muir, E. W. Howe, Henry 
Adams, and Santayana are the earlier writers not- 
ed; and then (once more one remarks a rising 
note of enthusiasm) comes the Welcome to the 
Younger Generation :— 

The war, with its terrific disorder, served to discredit, 
in part unjustly, these who were in power. No one, 
even boys and girls perceived, could have done worse. 
Consequently they had a better excuse than ever for 
demanding that they be allowed a larger freedom. Per- 
haps they did not so much take this freedom as talk 
about it. The difference was considerably a difference in 
candor. At any rate, youth found a voice such as it 
had never had in the United States before. Rebellion 
began to be regarded not as wild oats but as heroism. 
Moreover, it was rationalized by persons of notable in- 
telligence. In this the younger writers took the lead. 
There had actually been an interregnum in the national 
literature, presided over by remote or mediocre or timid 
spirits who all of a sudden seemed hopelessly ineffectual. 
No wonder they were jostled aside by the more brilliant 
and outspoken poets and novelists and dramatists and 
essayists who succeeded them. These elders, and certain 
younger men and women who tend to side with them, 
have during the past dozen years or so been somewhat 
overlooked, in a measure because they have been so busy 
answering and censuring the Younger Generation that they 
have failed to furnish independent statements of their own 
position. 

In accordance with this conclusion the rest of 
the chapter is given to Randolph Bourne, H. L. 


Mencken, and George J. Nathan. One cannot 
suppose that Brander Matthews, Paul Elmer More, 
Agnes Repplier, Stuart P. Sherman, and Christo- 
pher Morley—not to mention other names which 
might come to mind—were forgotten; they are 
deliberately dismissed to oblivion without a word. 
In a book of this kind considerable allowance 
must be made for personal judgment and even 
idiosyncracy; but the general reader has a right to 
a warning when he is getting, not a critical, but 
a partisan estimate. 


ss ss & 


More space is given to English Literature than 
to American, but this section is, both as a whole, 
and in detail, not so satisfactory as the first. Ten 
pages are allotted to Rudyard Kipling—which is 
surely out of proportion to the scale, either of the 
book or of this particular section of it; at this 
day, the authors have not the excuse that Kipling’s 
work stands in need of introduction or exposition 
to the American public. The description of W. H 
Davies as “the best of the Georgians” is more 
than doubtful. Less than justice is done to Wal- 
ter de la Mare, and William Wilfrid Gibson gets 
no mention. In the discussion of Rupert Brooke, 
attention is concentrated on the war sonnets, which 
are the least characteristic, though the most popu- 
lar, part of his work. The satirical, iconoclastic 
treatment of traditional themes and melodies, which 
this volume describes as beginning in 1916 with 
“Wheels” and Aldous Huxley, derives from the 
earlier poetry of Rupert Brooke. 

There is the same lack of sureness of , footing 
and adequacy of treatment in the chapter on Eng- 
lish fiction. Instead of the swift summaries of 
achievement so successfully undertaken in the first 
part, an attempt is made to discuss in some detail 
the principal works of the English novelists, and 
as these are much more voluminous than recent 
American novels, it is not surprising that the re- 
sult is sometimes confusion. 

Altogether one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the authors would have given us a better and 
more useful book if they had resisted the tempta- 
tion to get as much as they could into one pack- 
age, and had contented themselves with a popular 
exposition of recent tendencies in American liter- 
ature, which is Professor Carl Van Doren’s special 
field. If he had studied English Victorian litera- 
ture as much as he has studied recent American 
literature, he would not have countenanced such 
conventional generalizations as “the somewhat hyp- 
ocritical temper of the Victorian mind,” and such 
inadequate characterizations as that of General 
Gordon—‘“a famous fighter in the wilds of Afri- 
ca.” The general reader demands brevity and 
abhors the apparatus of scholarship, but he has a 
right to expect that the views presented to him are 
not only fair but thoroughly informed. In the 
contemporary field, in which we have not the ad- 
vantage of the opinion of posterity, there is the 
more need for careful study and balanced judg- 
tment. ‘The general reader who uses this volume 
as a guide will do well to make allowance for the 
authors’ point of view, which, it is fair to say, 
there is no attempt to conceal. Subject to the 
qualifications indicated, the book may be recom- 
mended as helpful and stimulating. Even those 
who would prefer a more catholic outlook will 
agree that it contains much craftsmanlike criti- 
cism and much excellent writing; it is eminently 
a readable book. 
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A Practical View of China 


WHY CHINA SEES RED. By Putman WEALE. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1925. $3. 

Reviewed by CHaRLes C. BATCHELDER 

HIS book is a welcome contrast to the mass of 

sentimental literature on China which treats 

the complicated Chinese problems from purely 
emotional points of view, with utter disregard of the 
practical side. The author apparently believes that 
the real friends of China are those who tell the truth 
about the present situation, not those who try to 
curry favor with the Chinese by misrepresenting 
facts which are well known to all who have lived 
in China. In many of his statements, he either 
quotes from official documents, or paraphrases them, 
and by doing this completely demolishes the claim, 
so generally made, that the existing treaties were 
imposed unjustly on China by force or fraud by the 
imperialistic Western nations. In fact, the so-called 
“unequal treaties” were regarded at the time they 
were made as proclaiming equality between China 
and foreign nations, and extra-territoriality was 
granted as the only visible solution of the problems 
which inevitably arise when men of widely differing 
civilizations are brought closely and continuously 
into contact. 

Mr. Weale is most refreshingly frank in ad- 
mitting that the problems of China are largely com- 
mercial, and sums up the situation by saying: 

The most powerful of all bonds, the cash nexus, had 
begun to unite Chinese and foreigners in numberless ways 
which they were powerless to dissolve: The failure of the 
Boxer outbreak as a national movement is due to this one 
fact alone, since no man will willingly sacrifice his ma- 
terial interests for an ideal which, to be attained, demands 
not only the total destruction of those interests, but the 
surrender of his future. 

He fails, however, throughout the book to realize 


that this statement may no longer be true, and that 
the Chinese anti-foreign, nationalistic movement may 
be making an emotional appeal strong enough to 
cause even the conservative wealthy and commercial 
classes to disregard their obvious material interests 
for the sake of an ideal. 


se 

The brief, nnsinad review, and the treatment of 
the internal problems, such as the military rulers, 
called “‘tuchuns,” Bolshevism, the student movement, 
the Chinese press, the riots this summer in Shanghai 
and other places, and the existing civil wars show not 
only an accurate knowledge of the facts, but a real 
insight into the underlying causes, and an ability to 
interpret the points of view of different elements, 
such as might be expected from the author’s long 
residence in China, and his opportunities as one of the 
“advisers” to the Chinese Government. His anti- 
Japanese prejudices, however, lead him at times to 
draw inferences which are not warranted by the real 
facts, and opinions differ regarding Bolshevist ac- 
tivities, 

The criticisms of American policies in China, 
while caustic and extremely hostile, are worth care- 
ful consideration, as there are many who think that 
continuous failure has attended the American plan of 
treating China as an equal, civilized state, whose 
sovereignty and integrity must not only be respected 
and preserved, but which must be assisted to remove 
all limitations and infringements on that sovereignty. 
This is also the policy of the students and radicals 
today, and is strongly supported by many missionaries 
and by altruists in the United States. 

The policies which are recommended by Mr. 
Weale to meet the existing emergencies are simply 
incomprehensible in a man of his great experience, 
and a reader who is not thoroughly informed about 
Chinese affairs is apt to be misled into accepting his 
opinions, by his accurate knowledge of events in 
China and his frequent reference to documents and 
other authorities. It is almost universally admitted 
that international, military intervention on a large 
scale in China is impossible, not only on account of 
the violent resistance of the Chinese armies and 
people, but because it would not be supported by 
public opinion in America or England, and still 
more, because the taxpayers of Europe would refuse 
to bear the financial burdens of doubtful adventures 


in € Ur. Weale apparently does not realize 
that not dealing with the Chinese of a 
cent but with the young Chinese permeated 
wit! ntal education, and with a people united 
by y deem foreign oppression. He makes 
this clear that it is astonishing that he does 
not « 2 inevitable conclusions, 


’ 


ks upon the policies of American busi- 


ness men and on the International Bankers’ Con- 
sortium show a want of understanding surprising in 
an advocate of real politik, and of a practical, busi- 
ness management of governmental action in China. 
He ignores the fact that American business men 
engage in commerce abroad to make profits and not 
to extend that intangible and vague “imponderable,” 
Americar prestige. He also forgets that reputable 
bankers do not invest the money of their clients in 
railways or government loans in countries torn by 
civil war, and without credit at home or abroad, un- 
less specific security is given. Some of his state- 
ments are unfounded, such as “in spite of an inter- 
national prohibition on any loans except those made 
by an official group, hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been advanced mainly in the form of American 
railway equipment.” No such American loans have 
been made since Mr. Lamont’s visit to China in 
1920, as the representative of the Consortium, and 
the highest estimate of the debts to Americans, most- 
ly for sales of equipment and other supplies and 
services to the Chinese Government, does not exceed 
$30,000,000. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Weale does not make 
it more clear that much of the unrest is due to “a 
rise in prices unparalleled except in times of war” 
and to the competition of foreign shipping and man- 
ufacturers of all kinds with those of China, unpro- 
tected by a tariff, limited by treaty to 5 percent. 
“The struggle for existence may know no other law 
than the survival of the fittest: but before the unfit 
go under and the waters of fate close over their heads, 
there is a mighty clamor,” is an epigrammatic state- 
ment of the reason for the demands being made at 
the Customs Conference in Pekin for the right to 
impose a customs tariff rising to 80 percent on lux- 
uries and to tax all foreign business men, even in the 
foreign settlements. 





A Pioneer of Socialism 


ROBERT OWEN. By G. D. H. Core. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1925. $4. 


Reviewed by Lewis Rockow 
Syracuse University 


r NHIS volume is of interest to us for several 
reasons. Owen is undoubtedly one of the 
seminal minds of the past century. He was, 

as Leslie Stephen remarked, “one of the intolerable 

bores who are the salt of the earth.” He was “a 

man of one idea,” but the idea was salient. Viewed 

from the broad perspective of a century of develop- 
ment, Owen indeed was the founder of the Socialist 
moyement in England, although not the originator 

of its philosophy. His present biographer, G. D. H. 

Cole, is still young in years, but he has already 

achieved an enviable position among writers on social 

theory. We cannot deny him a place among the six 
outstanding writers in that field in England. He is 
the most eminent representative of the Guild-Socialist 
movement. ‘Thus, the long and illustrious line of 
modern English Socialists begins with Owen and 
perhaps concludes up to the present with-Cole. This 
rare combination in a book compels our attention. 
Robert Owen, as his present biographer reveals, 
lived an eventful life. He was born in 1771 and 
reached the ripe age of eighty-seven years. His long 
life spanned the period which marked the ascendancy 
of the middle class and the emergence of the wage- 
earners as an economic and political force, At ten 
years of age, after a decided religious bent in his 
early childhood, Owen went to London to seek his 
fortune. He was not disappointed, for at twenty- 
nine he became the head of the large cotton mills at 

New Lanark. Now, however, he began to use his 

opportunities not for the purpose of acquisition, but 

for the purpose of social experiments. His basic 
belief, which he enunciated again and again by 
speech and pen, was that environment creates man. 

He therefore took it upon himself to create for those 

dependent upon him such a congenial environment 

that would produce happy men and women. To this 
end also he fathered the factory act of 1819, the first 
effective step in factory legislation. Owen was at 
this stage not a socialist revolutionary, but a capitalist 
reformer, aiming at proving that the accepted faith 
to buy cheap and sell dear is not incompatible with 
benevolence. The solid portion of society saw no 
danger in his harmless ventures. Some went even 
further and lionized “Mr, Owen the Philanthropist.” 

Owen, however, did not remain long the mere re- 
former. The change was gradual. The end of the 

Napoleonic wars brought on an acute problem of un- 


employment. As a cure, Owen suggested the estab- 
lishment for the unemployed of “Villages of Co- 
dperation,” erected either by public authorities or 
private organizations. These villages were to be self- 
contained communistic units based mainly on agricul- 
ture with manufacturing as an appendage. These 
communities, he thought, would by their own irresist- 
ible example peacefully reconstruct the whole social 
order, His plan aroused only a wavering support, and 
even this was mainly withheld when he began his at- 
tack on established religions, It was now apparent to 
most of his supporters that he aimed at nothing else 
than the subversion of the existing arrangements in 
religion and property. From this time on his chief 
supporters were the workers. Owen himsel f now turn- 
ed prophet, preaching in an Apocalyptic vein socialism 
and coéperation as a cure not only for unemploy- 
ment but for all human ills, and prophets are not 
easily thwarted. He went to America to experiment 
and at New Harmony established a shortlived co- 
Operative community. 

When Owen returned to England in 1829 the 
working classes were already becoming conscious 
both of their misery and of their power. The Owen- 
ite religion of codperation had already obtained wide 
support among the wage-earners, for it seemed to 
promise an escape from the misery of competitive 
industrialism. ‘Thus the erstwhile capitalist philan- 
thropist became in 1830-34 the recognized leader of 
the proletarian masses. It is he who inspired the 
National Equitable Labor Exchange, the Grand 
National Guild of Builders, and the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union, organized to 
usher in the socialist state by means of the general 
strike and codperative marketing and production. 
The modern British labor movement was thus 
founded. A host of other Owenite societies testified 
to Owen’s influence. This new effort, however, was 
short-lived. The trade unions were easily broken 
by the employers. The codperative movement took 
in 1844 a definite turn towards merely consumers’ 
coéperation in the hands of the ‘Rochdale Pioneers.” 
Owen himself now devoted his energies to a purely 
moral crusade on behalf. of--his-doctrine. Another 
attempt to found a model coédperative community 
of Harmony Hall, or Queenwood, ended in failure 
in 1846. Still later the Owenite societies became 
merely rationalist and anti-clerical associations. 
Owen died in 1858, but his work for factory re- 
form, codperation, and socialism was already done 
a score of years before. It is this chronicle of the life 
of an arresting mind that Mr. Cole’s book offers. 

This is not the place to analyze Owenism, yet its 
central thesis cannot be neglected. ‘“Man’s charac- 
ter,” Owen repeatedly said, “is made for him and 
not by him.” Society collectively is the product of 
training and environment. By a change in the 
environment and in the method of education man 
can be made to realize the inherent superiority of the 
codperative society and socialism thus made work~- 
able. Owen’s assumption undoubtedly contains a 
large element of truth. Human nature is malleable 
and elastic, not static or constant. If man creates 
the environment, the environment creates also man. 
The doctrine that “human nature is always what 
it is” is bad philosophy and worse science. Where 
Owen seems to have erred is to have exaggerated the 
truth. He expected an instant and immediate per- 
fectibility of the human character. He was thus, 
as his biographer remarks, not enunciating a false- 
hood, but exaggerating a truth. Yet a realization 
of this fact does not lessen our apprehension of the 
seriousness of his error, for dangerous doctrines are 
not those that are totally erroneous, but those that do 
contain an element of worth. It is “just anger that 
makes men unjust.” Owen apparently conceived 
human nature as a block of wood to be manipulated 
by fiat, and because he assumed this the failure of 
his more pretentious proposals was inevitable. The 
complexity that forms the human personality rests on 
a precarious equipoise. To readjust it requires nice 
balancing. Any appreciable modification of the 
human character and hence of social institutions 
necessitates unfortunately a long and painful process. 

Yet Owen was a major prophet, and to Mr. Cole 
we are indebted for a keen, lucid, and sympathetic 
account of his life. His book is never dull, for Mr. 
Cole is an Oxford man and at Oxford dulness is 
regarded an unpardonable sin. He rightly em- 
phasizes the constant correlation between Owen and 
his age, for the work of Owen is in a large measure 
the reflection of some of the wider currents of 
his time. There is, to be sure, a necessary coincidence 
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between the rise of modern socialism in England 
and the advent of the Industrial Revolution. Mr. 
Cole, however, does not fully stress the place of 
Owen in the history of socialism. He does recognize 
the importance of Owen. Thus he says: “But in the 
realm of ideas he (Owen) was immensely the 
greatest figure in the early development of British 
socialism, and, I think, in the whole of British 
socialist history.” Yet Mr. Cole does not offer a 
comprehensive analysis of the réle of Owen in the 
evolution of socialism, ‘This is a serious ommission 
for only in the perspective of the development of 
socialism is Owen most significant. Yet, as a general 
review of the life of Owen the book will undoubted- 
ly make the subject falimliar to a wider circle than 
it ever was before. 


—_— —_- > —— 


From the Pulpit 


BEST SERMONS, 1925. Edited by Josep Fort 
Newton. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1925. $2.50. 

Reviewed by H. AypeE PricHarp 
St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco 
REACHING, like every other art, must mirror 
Pe: mood of the age to which it ministers. 
Otherwise its meaning is confounded by mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. So the ser- 
mons included in this volume, as the editor remarks 
in his preface, are the voice of the modern pulpit, 
preaching, we may suppose, that which is useful and 
acceptable to the generation that is immediately con- 
cerned, In these sermons we find reflected the spirit 
of the times—the old message, that has changed its 
vesture through so many centuries, garbed in the robe 

that is becoming in the eyes of 1925. 
And what impression does it leave? It would be 

too sweeping a statement to suggest that these ser- 

mons, insofar as they are the voice of Christian 
pulpits, remind the reader somewhat of the play of 

“Hamlet” without the Prince of Denmark; but it 

is sadly evident that the modern generation likes 

its Christianity as far as possible unconfused with 
any emphasis on the mystic’s passion for Christ. The 
preaching is eminently moral, and preéminently 
strenuous in its advocacy of the value of hope and 
ambition and the aggressive values of life; but it 
lacks in a marked degree “the Sabbath rest by Gali- 
lee,” the assurance of faithfulness and love, and the 
splendor of the peace that passes all understanding, 
which, perhaps, the next generation will cling to 
as the greatest contribution of Jesus to the happy sal- 
vation of the world. 

es SF 

Christianity is, after all, not a scheme of spiritual 
efficiency. It is more essentially a dream of youn 
fancy that paints before those who are child-like in 
spirit a world of impossible wonderland, and then 
gives the waking touch that shows that its vision has 
become true. But we, perhaps, like Gallio, care for 
none of these things, and pin our faith to a Kingdom 
of God that comes by observation, despite the Mas- 
ter's word that it lies within. How can the case be 
otherwise when the market is deluged with books that 
treat the humanity of Christ, aad, implicitly of 
Christianity, as the most vital part about Him; and 
introduce Him to us at dinner and on the street, in 
conversation and repose, with the same gusto that 
would be used in popularizing Mohammed? God 
is good—and these sermons treat exhaustively of 
God, in churches, in science, in conduct—but God 
is cold. The warmth that religion must have is the 
warmth of personality. But where is Christ? 

Granted this one defect—and many would inter- 
ject that that were too harsh a word—the volume 
makes stimulating and suggestive reading. Glenn 
Frank, remembered by so many as the talented editor 
of the Century Magazine, gives an admirable and 
constructive analysis of the disintegration of Protes- 
tantism from the layman’s point of view; Rabbi 
Joel Blau, in a sermon of great power, describes the 
pathos and passion and prophecy of the modern yearn- 
ing for spiritual reality; and Bishop Slattery writes 
as happily as ever of the confidence and faith of the 
believer’s expectation, Others have much to give— 
and give it well. 

From age to age the Word, which was in the 
beginning with God, goes on its triumphant course. 
And, as it gots, it casts its beams upon countless 
moods and hours—passions and generations—of 
men. It is natural that each should take the light that 
seems most brilliant. We live today in an era of 


material accomplishment and success. Our Religion 
is, of necessity, cast somewhat in that form, And 


it is a true Religion. But that it is not the whole 
Religion is proved by that Jesus Who was one of 
earth’s most striking failures, and yet gained a mast- 
ery over spirit, soul, and mind which nothing else 
and no one else has ever approached. It will be by 
virtue of our civilization, of that mastery, and the 
person of the Master, that the faith will one day be 
everywhere and always triumphant. 


On Genius 


EVERYMAN’S GENIUS. By Mary Austin. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1925. 

Reviewed by Inwin EpMAN 
Columbia University 

T IS difficult to review a book that seems 

to contain in a sea of language the flotsam 

of two or three interesting though question- 
able ideas. Mrs. Austin is obviously and passion- 
ately sincere in these essays and she means what 
she says when she offers them as science. But 
it takes more than passion and sincerity to make a 
scientist, and more than a hard new jargon to 
constitute a new body of knowledge. 

Mrs. Austin’s thesis is reasonably clear, despite 
its tangled statement and the constant amorphous 
excursions she makes from it. Genius is not for 
her what it is commonly and traditionally sup- 
posed to be, a rate transcendent whisper, a miracu- 
lous productive energy that appears once in a 
generation or once among a million routine 
humans. For Mrs. Austin, genius is the socially 
thwarted possession of the many, the realizable 
endowment of everyman. It is a deep-lying and 
universal racial gift, the “capacity for using 
racial experience.” “We are pledged,” Mrs. 
Austin writes (though just why one is not clear), 
“to think of this capacity as normal for all, vary- 
ing in range and intensity, but liable to inter- 
ruption and inhibition by mishandling, and strictly 
conditioned by the personal endowment [author’s 
italics] of talent, intelligence, imagination, and 
character.” 

As far as one reader can make out this is the 
essential idea of the book, and, in all candor, an 
unbelievably confused one. Just what it means 
to speak of genius as normal in the light of the 
qualifications adduced, it would be difficult to say. 
In any case, this idea is elaborated by means of 
a terminology for which Mrs. Austin provides 
at the beginning of the book a three page dic- 
tionary. Her thesis is illustrated with anecdotes 
drawn from sayings and doings of some of Mrs. 
Austin’s literary friends, including some notable 
ones like May Sinclair. It is documented by self- 
analyses of their creative processes by a number 
of persons, some of them, one fancies, utterly 
unknown to the larger public, and none of them, 
one guesses, what anyone not given to hyperbole 
would call a genius. These include such names 
as Bertha Waddell, Dorothy S. Lyndall, Kern 
River Jim, and Fannie Hurst. There is an elabo- 
rate note on Methods of ‘Teaching, presumably 
the way of the recovery of genius, by Maxwell 
Aley. 

Since the book is seriously offered as science, it 
must be considered on that basis. As such it seems 
to me an illicit evocation of that noble word 
and ideal. The very definition of the terms 
cloud the reader’s mind: “Psyche, the individual 
clot of mind-stuff, the sum of mental processes 
in the individual, their interactions and residuum. 
Invention: the combination of items of informa- 
tion or experience by the faculties of the intelli- 
gence. Creation: the combination of items of 
fact or experience by the mechanism of the sub- 
conscious in a relation which satisfies an existing 
concept of livingness.” There may be persons 
to whom these definitions define, but their de- 
mands for precision are less than the reviewer's. 

Again, no scientist other than an astrologer 
would dare to generalize wildly from a few in- 
stances, and such carelessly validated ones. Mrs. 
Austin’s notebooks must be interesting and her 
anecdotes are curious, but they hardly have been 
marshalled into an order warranting anything like 
the assertive conclusions she makes. 

There is doubtless much of truth, very familiar 
truth, in these pages. ‘The subconscious is our 
deep-lying racial inheritance, unreachable by the 
senses or the conscious intelligence. There is a 
difference between originative power and mere 
technical talent. Some environments promote cre- 
ation; others hamper it. ‘There is a distinction 





between getting an idea and working it out. All 
that is beyond cavil, and beyond novelty. But 
surely all that is hardly a science of genius. None 
of it would have helped any recorded genius in 
history, or help anyone to become the genius that 
Mrs. Austin believes everyone is without know- 
ing it. 

I do not see how any scientist could give Mrs. 
Austin’s conclusions in their present form serious 
attention. The book is indeed not the work of a 
scientist at all, but the work of an artist who 
wishes to help other workers in creation to orient 
and fulfil themselves. 

I do not see how this book could help anyone, 
and I can see how its very speculative thesis that 
genius is rampant could hurt many soft-minded 
yearners. It is not science, this volume, if science 
is clear thinking from carefully ascertained facts. 
It is certainly not art. For Mrs. Austin, who has 
written elsewhere with fire and precision, writes 
here a jargon that has neither intelligibility 
nor music, and has penned a volume with no con- 
sistent form. Last year, in an essay in The 
Nation, Mrs. Austin protested that an artist was 
hampered in America by the lack of intelligent 
and informed criticism. ‘That may be the case 
in this instance. But surely she thinks honesty an 
essential to sound criticism, and in all honesty, 
this book seems to me to have no place either 
as the science as which it is offered or as the 
art which it might in Mrs. Austin’s hands have 
been. 


<= 


A Radiant Personality 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AS HER SISTER 
KNEW HER. By Nora ArcHIBALD SMITH. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. $4. 

Reviewed by ELEANOR ADLER 

T IS said that “no one is a hero to his valet,” 
i truly enough, for the valet mind cannot be 

expected to appreciate the qualities of a hero. 

The underlying thought of this epigram, however, 

that the finer qualities shrink when observed at 

close range, is fortunately disproved by many no- 
table examples of admiring biography. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is not indeed of heroic 
figure, but the picture of her as she moves across 
the scene lingers pleasantly in many minds. We 
are fortunate in possessing two portraits of her, one 
drawn by herself in her “Garden of Memories,” 
and the other now offered to the public in “Kate 
Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her.” The 
features of both portraits are essentially the same, 
with due allowance made for a sister’s partiality. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin started life in a small 
New England village, described by her sister as a 
place of “pungent odor, of verdant pine, of glitter- 
ing snow, and crystalline purity of air that only 
Maine knows.” After her rather desultory educa- 
tion, the family moved westward to the Pacific 
Coast and settled in California. Her step-father 
died there, and the family were left in acute 
poverty. It happened that in 1878 Dr. Felix Adler 
was invited to give a series of lectures in San Fran- 
cisco, and at the conclusion of his visit, he organized 
the first free kindergarten west of the Rockies. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin was chosen to be the head of 
this small group, and soon became the leader of the 
entire kindergarten movement in the state. Debts 
were paid, the family was on its feet, and she was 
launched on the beginning of her career. 

Soon after her first marriage, she found an outlet 
for her talents in a new career allied to her first 
kindergarten interest, in writing the series of charm- 
ing stories about children that made her name dear 
to so many households. ‘To her own surprise she 
found herself suddenly a popular author, her popu- 
larity still increasing as the stories followed each 
other, from “The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” “Tim- 
othy’s Quest,” the Travel Books, “Penelope’s Pro- 
gress,” etc., up to perhaps the most important of her 
stories, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Writing 
was from then on her major occupation, but she 
never lost touch with the Kindergarten Movement, 
especially in the west. Through the rich and varied 
years that followed, the trips abroad, her second 
romantic marriage, she grew in popularity, literary 
and personal. She dramatized her stories and was 
much in demand as a reader of them, and she lent 
her services to every worthwhile cause. In spite 
of her frail health and the devastating headaches 
that came upon her in later life up to the time of 
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her death abroad, she could say that her work was 
done with joy, and that “the after-glow was as 
beautiful as the dawn to one who had loved every 
mile of the road.” 

Early in her career as a kindergartner, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin showed her essential qualities—her 
sunny nature, her influence, as the personified fairy, 
over her small flock in the settlement, her passion- 
ate sense of responsibility for their development. 
She had a large, humanistic, quasi-religious feeling 
about the work of the teacher. She was Froebel’s 
“teacher by the grace of God”—as her sister de- 
scribes her; and her writings show the same “‘happy- 
hearted, gifted woman, maternally telling her 
stories to and for the children, living whole-souled, 
gay and bravely.” “I haven’t much to say,” she is 
quoted, “not nearly as much as some other speakers, 
but I do seem able to make people listen.” “Radi- 
ance” her sister describes as the keynote of her per- 
sonality, adding that she was a good mixer, believed 
in “people,” and made a chain of good fellowship. 

One thing suggests itself in looking at the type 
presented to us in these two portraits; the differ- 
ence between then and now. One would scarcely 
expect, among the younger generation today, to 
find a strong attraction for just such a type. And 
what has happened in the meantime to bring about 
such a complete revaluation? Reticence, the love 
of children, simplicity, a*belief in the more ster- 
ling qualities, optimistic faith in the fundamental 
goodness of things—are they all under sentence as 
“mid-Victorian,” together with the sham virtues,— 
the hypocrisies, and shrinking from reality,—which 
are rightly enough discountenanced? Mrs. Wig- 
gin belongs to another period, many leagues distant 
from the subtle and analytical, often unpleasantly 
introspective stories of the moment. If these others 
have done important work in confronting the reader 
with certain aspects of reality, she will be remem- 
bered as a wholesome and sweet personality, remind- 
ing one perhaps of an old-fashioned garden, with 
its mignonette and its tea-roses, holding their place 
despite the more flaunting blooms. 

Perhaps the best contribution furnished by the 
biography under review is the sense one gets of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s delightful influence radiat- 
ing through her intimate circle, and capturing the 
devoted admiration of this close companion—an ad- 
miration perhaps a trifle devout as well as devoted. 


Thunder in Manhattan 
(Continued from page 489) 
comes so real to him that the citizen sinks to a flash 
and a contact. The book that depicts it is torn by 
the attempt into broken pictures, like sections of a 
movie film pasted at random. There is no story be- 
cause there is no singleness in anything except the 
chaos which he calls New York. 
The self-realization which “Thunder on the 
Left” proclaims as the final graspable good is only a 
hypothesis relieving the tension of distracted emo- 
tions. It cannot be proved; but with its aid life 
does seem to arrange itself and acquire meaning, as 
in this stirring book, And it is curious to note what 
a difference is made by the bare possibility of getting 
somewhere in life, even if far from one’s chosen 
goal. For there is real laughter and beauty and 
thrill in the Morleyan world. Drink is a stimulant, 
not a necessity; there are characters worth loving 
whatever they do. Life is a mystery, ever threaten- 
ing, but we are part of life and may control a tiny 
share if we will. It is a waking dream, in which 
the minds of all the characters open to show dark 
things and light, while chaos just outside our little 
bit of order is ever pressing in; but it is not a night- 
mare, not a vision of a city which is more than 
men, and means nothing. 
So take your choice, or rather read both books, 
for they complement each other. ‘Manhattan 
Transfer” is the more limited for its sensitive 
author has set himself only this question, what does 
life look like in New York? Whereas Morley, 
whose book is more fully and more soundly written, 
has asked, what zs life?, a harder question, which 
his grown-up children flinch from, and he himself 
can only try to answer after a loving study of that 
middle consciousness where thoughts form before 
they are crystallized by use and wont. He says that 
when Hunger holds back from Food then it has 
learned something of living, but whatever one thinks 
of his answer, there is no question as to the poig- 





nancy of his book. 
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Hinds Let Loose 


T struck me as curious that the day that Frank 
Munsey died was also the day that C. E. Mont- 
ague retired from the editorship of the Man- 

chester Guardian. ‘There was evidently some equity 
in this, for one of these events was probably a great 
gain to journalism and the other certainly a great 
loss. ‘The boy from the Western Union and the 
boy from Balliol entered the world of print about 
the same time, and how curiously different their in- 
fluence on the journalism of our era. I never even 
saw Munsey and I am convinced, from what those 
who knew him tell me, that he had delightful qual- 
ities. His precautious gift of money to a cathedral 
assured him of sepulture in full aroma of sanctity. 
President and Bishop gave him a good send-off across 
the Styx. Nor was it even quite true, to say—as did 
The New Yorker, which has recently begun the ad- 
mirable practice of commenting candidly on the 
daily press—that “‘he aroused the bitterest animosities 
of any man who ever engaged in the business of 
printing news.” For I know at least one of his 
former employees, a man of rich talent, who had 
genuine affection for Munsey and even thought of 
dedicating one of his own books to him. 

But whatever the man’s charms and oddities, there 
can be no doubt that his dealings with journalism 
were huckstering, bucket shopping: and his news- 
paper properties were merely incidentals toward his 
private passion for social éc/at. A famous artist once 
told me of the time he worked doing drawings for 
Munsey forty years ago, in a tiny office down town. 
One evening Munsey invited him to dinner at his 
hotel, and after the meal, conversation flagging, 
said “Would you like to watch me ride horseback?” 
The surprised young draughtsman assented; they 
went together to Durland’s where Munsey mounted 
a gigantic nag and rode solemnly round and round 
the tanbark ring while his employee stood by and 
pondered. If the camera may be trusted Munsey 
had the face of the perfect Stage Englishman, and 
to be a Master of Hounds may have been his dearest 
hope. And, in the City Room, he was. Often, 
driving past his estate between Manhasset and Ros- 
lyn, I have seen elderly and pensive horses, with 
gouty knees and sombre profiles, gazing sadly over 
the fence; and have wondered if they were old 
newspaper men, turned by black arts into these tragic 
quadrupeds. So the Durland hobby went on, I 
suppose, through life; and only a horseman could 
have created so many hacks. But he had the epitaph 
he would have coveted: ‘He died at the Ritz.” 
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This is not maliciously intended; Munsey was, I 
doubt not, a lovable person among his convivials; 
he was a part of the jovial human comedy that we 
can all relish as long as it does not bear too savagely 
on ourselves. Never having had any personal do- 
ings with him I feel for his memory the perfectly 
affectionate disrespect that I feel for any other broker 
in other men’s brains. His genius let no one doubt: 
he did even more than Joshua; he not merely 
made the Sum stand still, he made it go backwards. 
But is is important to keep certain distinctions clear, 
and not allow mere magnitude of obit-space to 
darken the mind of the simple. I have yet to hear 
of a newspaper man who says he was emboldened 
by Munsey to do some fine, delicate, or unpopular 
thing. Munsey was a gold-digger and he wanted 
his menials to be that too. Whereas in the case of 
a man like Montague, obscure pressmen all over the 
English-writing world have been heartened and puri- 
fied by his rare honor and wit. ‘There is a quaint 
contrast in these two men departing from journalism 
on the same day: the man who wanted to be seen 
on horseback, the man who climbs mountains solitary 
on foot. But, lest we be misunderstood, I hasten 
to add that Mr. Montague has retired from daily 
editorship to devote himself chiefly to his books; he 
has gone to live not at a Ritz but near a stone-quarry 
in Oxfordshire. 

et Ss 

At a farewell dinner given Mr. Montague by his 
colleagues of the Manchester Guardian, Mr. C. P. 
Scott, the greatly loved chief of that paper, told 
the story of how Montague got his newspaper job. 


It specially pleases me because the same skit that 
caught Mr. Scott’s eye thirty five years ago was also 
the thing, reprinted in Echoes from the Oxford 
Magazine, that first introduced me, in 1910, to the 
magic initials C. E. M. I think some of the things 
said about Mr. Montague at that dinner are worth 
reprinting from the Guardian. Mr. Scott said: 
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Before Mr. Montague left them they wanted to thank 
him for all he was, and all he had done, for his high temper, 
his political courage, the unswerving stand he had ever made 
for liberty, his deep and critical understanding of literature, 
the drama, and the fine arts, for the crystal clearness of his 
style, and its wonderful vigor and vividness, for the model 
he had set before them of English pure and undefiled. 
(Applause.) Those were great gifts, and for thirty-five 
years he had devoted them to the service of the paper. 

He (Mr. Scott) remembered as though it were yesterday 
the first day Mr. Montague came to the office, though 
he could little know then what it would mean to him and 
to the paper. He was engaged without being seen. What 
decided the matter was a little skit written by him in the 
Oxford Undergraduate? Magazine of the time, a description 
of an inter-collegiate bumping boat-race, written in the man- 
ner of Thusydides. It was the most delightful parody he 
(Mr. Scott) had ever read, and he judged that the writer 
of it must have a lively wit. He was right. Mr. Montague 
had put life and wit into the Manchester Guardian ever since, 
At one period of its existence there were ribald persons who 
averred that it had no more notion of a joke than an 
oyster. (Laughter.) From the moment of Mr. Montague’s 
advent that was a pleasantry no man dared be guilty of. 
The particular commandment laid upon journalists, “Thoy 
shalt not be dull,” was henceforth religiously observed. 

Their friend and companion of many years was entering 
on a new life. A newspaper was a greedy thing; it devoured 
its own children: their life was lost in its larger life. In 
England, by custom and tradition, writers for the press were 
anonymous, but Mr. Montague could never succeed in being 
anonymous. (Hear, hear.) Do what he might, to those who 
knew him everything he wrote bore his signature all over. 
But for the larger public the personality of even the most 
distinctive writer was merged in that of the paper for which 
he wrote. Only in his books did he become completely him- 
self. Mr. Montague had lived both lives—the life of the 
journalist and the life of the author, he had lived them hard 
—and he had lived them together. His was a crowded life. 
Now, after all ‘those years, he was seeking, as he well might, 
leisure for his books. Whatever the future might have in 
store for him the past at least was securely his, a past of 
great and honorable achievement, and of devotion to the 
public good. Applause.) The paper of the day might 
die with the day, but its work if well done (as Mr. Mon- 
tague had done his work), did not die; it entered into the 
life of the nation and helped to direct its mind and shape 
its destiny. That was a great task and a glorious one, Mr. 
Montague had had his full share in it, and could look back 
on it with pride. 

So the Hind is Let Loose. Even the memory 
of so fine a tribute will not be enough to keep him ' 
from a loneliness; those who have lived such depart- 
ures merely in microcosm know it dour to abandon 
the intense and jocund life of newspapers with its 
relishable fellowships and keen sense of existence. 
And Montague has loved newspapers as only those 
can who are sharply critical of them, and as only 
those can who have worked in a journalism that 
is more than a kind of chain grocery system. Mont- 
ague has been their Best Friend and Severest Critic, 
and I believe his own personal achievement, both 
in quantity and quality, is unique in our time. Be- 
sides the half dozen extraordinary books, and even 
deducting from his newspaper acreage the Shake- 
spearean allusions which are the trademark of the 
authentic C, E. M. editorial, there remains a body 
of wit, of passionate liberalism, of flashing criti- 
cism, of quicksilver humor, that has been surpassed 
by no ephemeralist in our time. With those editor- 
ials vanished, where now can we go—as H. W. Ne- 
vinson said at the dinner—to select those beautiful 
quotations we have so often paraded as our own? 

When the grocer enters journalism, he does not 
change his coat; as the old rhyme has it, he grows 
a grosser grocer. But remembering the Montagues, 
we can afford to forget, even feel just a little sorry 
for, the Capulets. We can remember some of the 
impalpable things; for instance-—as the Bowling 
Green has annually reminded you—that January 
20th is St. Agnes’ Eve. ; 
CHRISTOPHER Morey 


The Dial award of $2,000 for distinguished 
service to American letters has been given this year 
to Edward Estlin Cummings. Mr. Cummings is 
the author of a novel, “The Enormous Room,” and 
of three books of verse, “Tulips and Chimneys,” 
“XLI Poems,” and “Ampersand.” 

The first Dial award was made in 1921, when it 
went to Sherwood Anderson. There is no compe- 
tition for the Dial award, it is merely conferred by 
the editors upon a writer who has in their opinion 
made a notable contribution to American letters. 
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CLOUD 
CUCKOO 
LAND 


By 
Naomi Mitchison 
Author of “ 
“When the Bough Breaks” 


he Conquered” and 


An historical novel of 
Athens and Sparta in the 
5th Century B. C. by—“‘The 
best, if not the only, English 
historical novelist now writ- 
ing." —New Statesman. 


$2.50 
a0 


THE 
THEORY OF 
POETRY 


By 
Lascelles Abercrombie 


This consists of two distinct 
but closely related treatises, 
“The Theory of Poetry” 
and “The Idea of Great 
Poetry.” Mr. Abercrombie 
is Professor of Literature in 
Leeds University and is him- 
self a famous poet. $2.50 
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THE YELLOW 


MANED LION 
By 
Ernest Glanville 


The story of a royal-hearted 
lion, reprinted for young 
folks from Mr. Glanvifle’s 
“Claw and Fang,” of which 
the Chicago Daily News 
said, “The best animal stor- 
ies since Kipling’s ‘Jungle 
Books.’ ” 

Illustrated, $2.00 








Books of Special Interest 


Art Values 


THE ECONOMIES OF ART PRO- 
DUCTION. By Sir Huspert LLEWELLYN 
SmiTtH. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by AprRIAN RICHT 

is bs say that this book fails to realize the 

best one had a right to hope for from 
its title would be to pronounce an incom- 
plete stricture upon it. A valuable and in- 
teresting study.could have been produced by 
an investigator who approached the sub- 
ject with an imagination sufficiently free 
not to conceive it narrowly and academic- 
ally. All the shortcomings and irrelevanc- 
ies of which the present work is guilty de- 
rive from the failure to base it upon such 

a conception; and an academic procedure, 

beside robbing it of any important signifi- 

cance its findings might have had, has filled 
it with confusion and inconsistency, so that 
it is doubtful if it have any value at all, 
even in the lesser field to which it is inad- 
vertently limited by the author’s inadequacy. 

For Sir Hubert has not evaluated the 
economic laws affecting the creation of Art; 

he has attempted to produce, rather, a text- 
book of the commercial problems existing 
in the manufacture of certain entirely mod- 
ern products which he regards as possess- 
ing “art values.” It required the reading 
of the first three chapters of the book to 
come to this decision, for up to that time 
just what Sir Hubert regarded as Art was 
impossible of discovery, a puzzle unrelieved 
by an entire first chapter given to defining 
and explaining the conception upon which 
the book is based. Only when the reader 
comes to the first of the economic problems 
Sir Hubert is interested in—the function 
of design in modern industry—does he ob- 
tain a true perspective of the author’s atti- 
tude. 

This confusion is inherent in the method 
of the book, perhaps the fundamental in- 
consistency arising from it. Sir Hubert’s 
procedure has been to establish an inductive 
description of Art, vague and indefinite de- 
spite the patient science he wastes upon it, 
and to set against that conception each of 
the more important economic factors first 
determined by Adam Smith, and applied by 
him and later investigators to all material 
economic phenomena. Sir Hubert first does 
this with the law of the specialization of 
labor, and finds himself forced to qualify it 
jn the case of Art. Since unity is one of the 
most important qualities of a work of Art, 
certain reservations must be placed upon 
the extent of specialization allowed. This 
method is followed with other economic 
factors in subsequent chapters. Now, Art 
as such is as unconnected and distant from 
the law of specialization as an ephemeral 
conception can be from a rule of thumb, 
and it is equally remote from every other 
law and factor in the field of economic 
science. ‘Trying to investigate Art in these 
terms is disastrous to the fruition of such 
a study as this through its sheer irrele- 
vancy. If there is to be a genuine economic 
law of Art, it will deal with new concep- 
tions and phrases and create its own body 
of doctrine. The raw data for such a 
study already exists, the result of such well- 
conceived works as Lewis Mumford’s “Sticks 
and Stones,” to mention only one. But any 
attempt to introduce Art as “goods” can 
only result, as it has here, in a shifting def- 
inition, and the weakening and invalidating 
of an economic principle. 

Having become committed to this pro- 
cedure, it is apparent that the author will be 
attracted more and more, for the purpose 
of his study, to the types of Art most 
amenable to this treatment, to “commercial 
art” that is, to the production of the most 
concrete “art goods.” It is significant that 
poetry and music are not introduced into 
the discussion (they would illustrate too ob- 
viously the absurdity of large-scale pro- 
duction and specialization in connection with 
Art), and finally the author ‘is obliged to 
limit his work definitely to a consideration 
of Art that, strictly or humanistically 
speaking, is not Art at all. It is Sir Hu- 
bert’s concern for large-scale production 
which, in the third chapter, earliest gives the 
reader an indication of the concept of Art 
that his book deals with. He protests that 
“It is even assumed that there is such an 
absolute incompatibility between Art and 
uniformity that it is wrong to call a ma- 
chine-made product a work of Art at all. 
The acceptance of such an extreme view 
would, of course make it of little use to 
proceed with our economic analysis . . .” 

One heartily agrees with the second part 
of this statement which admits the futility 


of what is really an irrelevant discussion 
devoid of all but the most academic value. 
Aside from this one passage, however, Sir 
Hubert seems not to have realized it. Dis- 
cussions of the relation of the designer and 
the salesman alternate with chapters that 
try inconsistently to regain the traditional 
attitude toward Art, that prove roundabout 
what was taken @ priori, that set aside or 
disregard plain indications of a chapter 
previous. Questions such as: What are the 
economic conditions under which Art flour- 
ishes? or: What is the economic status of 
an artist? vital and legitimate subjects for 
investigation, remain unanswered. Sir Hu- 
bert is concerned for the existence of a 
“common art” among us, and then, ignor- 
ing its nature, frustrates its cause by show- 
ing insistent partiality for the very forces 
which have destroyed it. ; 


Catholic Psychology 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. Boyp 
BaRRET. New York: J. P. Kenedy. 
1925. 


Reviewed by JosEPH Jastrow 
University of Wisconsin 

HE new psychology acquires its dis- 

tinction and value not from its novel- 
ty but from the illuminating quality of its 
point of view and conclusions. It is most 
readily characterized by calling it Freudian, 
for it derives its approach, its perspective 
and emphasis, and its tendency from that 
type and temper of psychology. Professor 
Barrett, like many another temperate fol- 
lower of Freud, is far from being a parti- 
san or undiscriminating devotee. He re- 
jects as unproven many a Freudian con- 
clusion and goes so far as to describe as 
nonsense and even as sacrilege such extrav- 
agant findings as the (Edipus complex, the 
parent fixation romance, the sexualized ver- 
sions of child behavior, and the fantastic 
dream interpretations of like import. Furth- 
ermore, he is catholic, not to say eclectic, in 
his endorsement of the Coué type of auto- 
suggestion, of hypnotic therapeutics, of the 
combinations of suggestion with psycho- 
analysis and even of the reality of telepathic 
forces. In brief the book brings together 
a set of chapters cemtred about psycho- 
therapeutic procedures and mechanisms, and 
their interpretation. Prominent in the pur- 
pose is to enforce that such a position is 
consistent with the Catholic (scholastic) 
position; and that eminent churchmen, past 
and present, have contributed to the sup- 
port of what is now the new psychology. 
This latter insistence will hardly make a 
strong appeal to the general and professional 
reader; and while anticipations at long his- 
torical range may be interesting, their perti- 
nence is limited. ‘Their modernity is so es- 
sentially the result of a marked contrast of 
knowledge and point of view, that the 
points of contact seem remote. The Cath- 
olic protagonism remains an intrusion, how- 
ever one welcomes the scholastic in the 
modern camp. 

Apart from this bias, the book is com- 
in selection of material as in 
construction and expression. It is a useful 
guide to an engaging domain. Particularly 
well executed is the series of chapters cov- 
ering the functional neuroses and their 
illuminating psychology. Hysteria and 
neurasthenia are discerningly delineated and 
afford a picture of and a clue to mechanisms 
of fundamental import to behavior, normal 
and abnormal, and of the indefinite border- 
land between them. Phobias and obses- 
sions, resistances and disqualifications, and 
similar disturbers of the mental peace, are 
clearly diagnosed; and the inclusion of 
scruples in the group is a legitimate applica- 
tion of the author’s combined interest in 
psychological and in religious phenomena. 
Naturally his view of religion leads him to 
reject and even to resent the similar explan- 
ation favored by other psychologists, of re- 
ligious “symptoms,” which are considered 
in a final chapter in “False Theories of Re- 
ligion.” 

Apart from a fantastic notion of “soul 
speech” to bring telepathy into the new 
psychology, the author’s position is safe and 
sound and that is vital since the trend in- 
vites an application to the art of right liv- 
ing as well as an insight into psychological 
territory. The new psychology aims to di- 
rect as well as to illuminate. Mental health 
is posited as a “will” discipline—a tonic 
regulation of a moral strengthened wisdom. 
Though not attaining a distinguished order 
of merit, the volume deserves honorable 
mention in the present-day contest for popu- 
lar yet critical expositions of matters psy- 
chological. 
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Symbolism and 
Truth 


By Ratpx M. Eaton 


New concepts in logic, psy- 
chology, and metaphysics have 
thrown fresh light on the prob- 
lems of the theory of knowl- 
edge and made possible a more 
direct approach to this border- 
land study, which falls be- 
tween metaphysics, logic, and 
psychology. Mr. Eaton’s book, 
which makes use of these new 
ideas and at the same time 
shows their continuity with the 
thought of the past, will be 
especially welcome to everyone 
interested in current philosophi- 
cal movements. $4 a copy. 
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Wishes Come True 


A Novel 
By GEORGIA FRASER 


HE story of some old prints, 
a bit of mahogany, a lovely 
child, a beautiful girl, stowed 
away in a dreary corner of New 
York. How the finding of a 
string of pearls led to a million- 
aire’s paradise on Long Island 
is told in this fascinating story. 
$2.00 the copy. 


Princess Royal 


By GEORGIA FRASER 


NARRATIVE poem of 

long ago. The progress of 
The Princess Matoka from the 
forests of America to the toast 
of England’s Court. Being some 
history and a little fancy. A 
thrilling story as well as a 
charming poem. $1.50 the copy. 





Harold Vinal, Publisher 
13 West 54th St., New York 











A National Problem— 


Merchant 
Shipping Industry 


By H. C. Calvin and 
E. G. Stuart 


What should be done with the Ship- 
ping Board? How much shipping can the 
United States support? Should this 
country maintain a merchant fleet 
large enough to carry 50 percent of its 
over-seas trade? Why is shipping by na- 
ture a poor-paying business? Why have 
some governments thought it necessary 
to give direct aid to shipping? 


The discussion of these and other basic 
questions about our merchant marine 
are treated comprehensively in this 
book. 


$4.00 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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More and more people are acquiring the 
reading habit and bookselling, with its 
pleasant associations, offers you an op- 
portunity to have a profitable business 
of your own. If you have the moderate 
capital required, we will be glad te 
supply you with the practical informa- 
tion needed. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
Room 321 55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Letter from France 


By René GALLAND 


AST November, three new Academicians, 
an historian, a novelist, and a poet 
were elected to fill the seats of Count 
d’ Haussonville, Maurice Barrés, and Ana- 
tole France. 

The historian, M. le Duc de la Force, 
was a great friend of his predecessor, Count 
d’Haussonville, who did not fail to recom- 
mend him to the attention of the other Im- 
mortals. His family is among the oldest 
in France, being traced back to the early 
Middle Ages and the Caumonts of the Cru- 
sades. From the sixteenth century the elder 
branch was known as la Force and they 
were Gascon Huguenots famous for their 
fighting spirit and toughness. A cadet 
branch, that of Lauzun, remained catholic, 
and from it issued the Duc de Lauzun, who 
was a great favorite of Louis the XIV and 
led the most romantic of lives. Was he not 
loved by a princess of blood royal, the 
Grande Mademoiselle herself, the very 
cousin of Louis the Great? He came very 
near marrying her, but the Queen and Mon- 
sieur stopped the whole affair. 

To Lauzun, the new academician dedi- 
cated his first book (“Lauzun”: Hachette) ; in 
a narrative full of interest and piquancy, 
he pictured the adventures and loves, battles 
and imprisonments, of this nobleman. But 
his most important work is the life of his 
ancestor, Marshal Duc de la Force, who was 
closely connected with the history of the re- 
ligious wars of the Reformation. Another 
book, “Curiosités Historiques,” contains the 
letters that passed between the author’s 
grandmother and the princess who was to 
be Queen Louise of Belgium. It is not given 
to everybody to find in one’s family archives 
material enough for several books of real 
historical interest. The Academy followed 
a time-honored tradition in preferring this 
nobleman to Professor Mile, the other can- 
didate, who is a world-wide authority in 
Medieval art. But the number of votes by 
which the victory was won shows that M. 
Mile’s election is pretty certain next time. 

a & 

The novelist, M. Louis Bertrand, had 
no serious competitors. Born in 1866, in 
Lorraine, he became agrégé and doctor of 
letters and lectured for some years in Al- 
giers. This explains the important part 
played by the Mediterranean world in his 
early writings. “Le Sang des Races,” his 
first novel, describes this picturesque medley 
of various nationalities. “Pépéte le Bien- 
Aimé” (which followed) is the story of an 
Algerian fisherman. The realism exhibited 
in these books is that of one of Flaubert’s 
disciples and does not interest us so much as 
the glowing light and color lavishly spread 
over the descriptions of oriental crowds and 
landscapes, which fill the four books of 
travel called “Le Jardin de la Mort,” “Le 
Mirage Oriental,” (both with splendid pic- 
tures of North Africa), “La Géce du Soleil 
et des Paysages,” and “Le Livre de la Méd- 
iterranée.” In those, the colorist, and lover 
of classical times, reigns supreme. Other 
aspects of the Latin world have attracted 
him; especially Spain, as it appears from 
“Le Rival de Don Juan,” “L’Infante,” and 
“Cardenio.” 

But his admiration for what Rome made 
of her African colonies, his meditations 
upon a glorious past and the everlasting 
problem of our destiny, paved the way to 
the beliefs of his later years. The great 
figure of St. Augustine (who was the bishop 
of Hippone, an African town still in exist- 
ence under a name of cognate sound: Bone) 
had long attracted him and been his com- 
panion for several years. Two books about 
this Saint, a selection of his best pages, and 
a historical novel, “Sanguis Martyrum,” 
show the new trend of his thoughts and em- 
pPhasize his return to Roman Catholicism. 
What were the inner workings of his con- 
version will be told in his magnum opus, 
“Une Destinée,” a largely autobiographical 
book, but something more—“the intellectual, 
moral, and sentimental history of the gener- 
ation that has held the stage for the last fifty 
years.” The first instalment, “Jean Per- 
bal” (Paris: Fayard), brings the reader to 
the adolescence of the hero: relating, as it 
does, the story of his early years beneath 
gray skies and in dull surroundings, it helps 
us to realize how the almost pagan craving 
for color and light sprang from so much 
greyness and dulness and was satisfied by 
the travels of his youth and maturity. We 
can foresee how this sensuous satisfaction 
will in turn call forth a desire for some- 
thing more, for light in a spiritual sense. 


es 
The poet, who has succeeded to France’s 
seat, is M. Paul Valery. As he is only a 


poet, keeping aloof from politics, his elec- 
tion was not a matter of course. There were 
a scholar and a member of parliament to 
dispute with him the honor. The Academy, 
which is a keeper of traditions, is not 4 
priori hostile to novelties and proved it in 
electing Paul Valery, who is by many con- 
sidered a new poet, although he would be 
more fitly described as a neo-classicist, a 
follower of Malherbe, Racine, and La Fon- 
taine. He has a very noble conception of 
art, turns his back on the novel—and poetry, 
the “everlasting, embracingly human,” has 
his undivided worship. He has published 
very little for a man of his age (he is over 
fifty)—that is to say, as far as quantity is 
concerned, but the quality of his work is 
first rate. 

I would advise every one wishing to 
master his poems to begin by perusing his 
prose works: the “Soirée avec M. Teste,” 
the “Introduction to the Method of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci,” the Platonic dialogue called 
“Eupalinos,” and various Essays collected un- 
der the title “Variété” (Nouvelle Revue Frang- 
aise). Not only is this prose of the very 
best, but it expresses, with the adjunct of a 
subtle humor, some of the ideas underlying 
the poems, or at all events helps us to under- 
stand the central attitude of this metaphysi- 
cal poet. Read in particular the Avant- 
Propos and “Au Sujet d’Eureka,” for they 
are full of self-revelations. In these he 
tells us how the symbolist movement and 
Mallarmé led him to the worship of pure 
beauty, and how Edgar Poe’s “Eureka” with 
its theories of Consistency and Symmetry 
stimulated his interest in science and fos- 
tered a desire to grasp the higher princi- 
ples common to science and poetry. And 
Edgar Poe led him to Leonardo, one of 
the few geniuses who from a central stand- 
point surveyed life and its laws and saw 
the connection between apparently hetero- 
geneous things. Others, Plato, Bergson, 
have influenced him, and strange to say, the 
discipline of higher mathematics has com- 
bined with all the poets to perfect and tune 
his intellectual instrument. 

As a philosophical poet, Paul Valery 
might be compared with George Meredith, 
a George Meredith at his best, with the 
same impassioned idealism and a greater 
sensuousness, although ever charged with 
intellectual elements—with the same intens- 
ity of purpose but clothed in greater art— 
the result being no didacticism whatever, and 
no violence done to the language. Meredith 
would have granted him that “la véritable 
condition d’un véritable poéte est ce qu’il y a 
de plus distinct de Pétat de réve” and that, 
in order to express one’s feelings in a poem, 
i.e. to transmute the fluidity of emetion into 
the permanence of art, “extreme attention 
is necessary.” At first, a corresponding at- 
tention is demanded from the reader, e.g. 
for this stanza of “Le Cimetiére Marin:” 


Péres profonds, tétes inhabitées, 

Qui sous le poids de tant le pelletées, 

Etes la terre et confondez nos pas, 

Le vrai rongeur, le ver irréfutable 

Nest point pour vous qui dormez sous la 
table, 

Il vit de vie, il ne me quitte pas! 


It means this that the true worm is not 
the one at work under the sod, but the 
worm of thought, ever at work within us, 
and the following stanza is easy enough for 
any one familiar with the Eleates, or at 
least with Bergson’s “Data of Consciousness.” 


Zénon! Cruel Zénon! Zénon d’Elee . 


I am told that the poems of Valery have 
been ably translated into English by Cap- 
tain Scott-Moncrieff, a translation I should 
much like to have a glimpse of. This means 
that Paul Valery will attract a greater num- 
ber of English readers, the translation fur- 
nishing help to appreciate the original. And 
poetry lovers of all countries will, I hope, 
flock to this true poet, whose best work is 
the very essence of poetry and produces (if 
Keats may be quoted) “an awful warmth 
about the heart, like a load of immortality.” 


 —— 


The Salad Bowl 


If Mr. Pennell had lived in the Garden 


of Eden he would undoubtedly have gotten” 


on Eve’s nerves at times and she would have 
gone away and dallied with the snake as a 
relief. . . Nevertheless we would not have 
Joseph Pennell otherwise than just as he is— 
a near-great human being, a great artist, a 
great non-voting American, and a great 
heaver of bricks. 

Thomas L. Masson, in The Literary Review 


4 Beatrice Cenci 


Shattering by Corrado Ricci 


‘ Translated by 
Biography sorris BISHOP and HENRY LONGAN.STUART 


“The book, although it is a work of the most profound 
erudition and industry, reads like a novel of terror.””—William A. Drake. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“A magnificent history. The author tells us: ‘I found myself engaged 
in an undertaking which consumed five years of ceaseless activity.’ The 
result, all lovers of truth will agree, is commensurate with the effort.”— 
N. Y. Sun. 

‘These frank and comprehensive volumes are very valu- 
able additions to the shelves of scholars and travelers, 
and of all who find interest in historical romance.”’— 
Portland, Ore. J 2 Vols. boxed, $10.00 


& TOLERANCE 
pen 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Mind 


“A good deal of a book; for Mr. Van Loon is a humanist, a 
humorist, learned without pedantry, and master of a lucid 
style.” —The Outlook. 

“Whatever doubt discriminating critics may have as to the relative merits 


of Van Loon and H. G. Wells as historians must be dis- 
pelled by the former’s newest, and in many respects, his | 





SECOND 
EDITION 











most important work. Van Loon undoubtedly has the FOURTH 
clearer perspective, and more—TOLERANCE.’”—SanFran- EDITION 
cisco Argonaut. Price $3.00 — ‘ceceeeeeeeeecnnemeens 


jw  HSRAEL 


Jew 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 


and 
Gentile “Whether one is a Jew or not, whether one is interested in 
Palestine or not, if one desires to be only conversant with 











certainly the best thing that Lewisohn has thus far produced.” —Chicago 
bas it well thought out, well supported with an analysis of 
All Ages ans 
ss = World’ $ Literature 


the romance of the new settlements in Palestine, one ought 
to read Lewisohn’s new book, which gives promise of being a classic. It is 
Daily News. 
“Ie is attractively fine, beautifully intriguing. Lewisohn | THIRD 
facts and conditions.””—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Price $3.00 EDITION 
All Peoples The Story of the 
ll Climes 
A by John Macy 
More than 200 illustrations by ONORIO RUOTOLO 


“It is hard to see how Mr. Macy could have filled out his vast outline with 
greater success, for not only does he do full justice to all the great literatures, 
and all the great writers, but there is scarcely a lesser 
writer who has really ‘arrived’ who is not given his place 
in the story.””—Richard Le Gallienne, The Literary Digest 
International Book Review. 

“If there is in English another compact general history 
of literature as good as this, I do not know what it is.” — 
Carl Van Doren, N.Y. World. Price $5.00 


Th, My Life as An 
xplore if 


World’s 
F' sven Hedin 





SECOND 
EDITION 











Greatest 


Living With more than 100 illustrations by the author 


Explorer “This is a book of great deeds done in the name of science, 
a work that must be read to be appreciated. Men of far 
less distinction are exploiting travels that become insigni- 

ficant when compared with those which have been Dr. Hedin’s life work; 

hence it is a pleasure to hail a travel volume of real importance.”—The 

Springfield, Mass. Republican. 

“No syllable is wasted; and each sentence is as vibrant as the lilt of a 

Norse Saga.”—N. Y. Times. 


“It is an altogether extraordinary autobiography.”—N. Y. Post. 
Price $5.00 


ATrue Heloise & 
Master Abelard 


piece by George Moore 


“*HELOISE AND ABELARD’ measures 
masterpiece size, if ever a 
did.” —N.Y. Eve. Post. 


“What novelist have we who is 
such an artist as Mr. Moore? Oxhers 





At Roan Stallion, 
Last Tamar and 

a Other Poems 
Poet by Robinson Jeffers 


“The poem is remarkable in that 


the eee uite as 

endary as the Greek story 
2. same time, it is vividly 
in and of the present. ...there 


many, man which might tzll the tale so that we should 
cquaiabeniy Oy aang ane pity and admire but only 
Book A . Moore could compose with 
—N. ¥. Times Review. with such skill, and force the theme 
“Poetry is not dead when a man to yield such extraordinary bean- 
ean call to his aid such flashes of ties, so much humor and tragic 
fire, such inaplatione and = pathos.” — London Spectator, 

Ratataeeceteemmaiennes Price 2 vols. bexed, $5.00 

Price $3.00 SECOND PRINTING 


& LIVERIGHT N.Y. 


GOOD BOOKS 
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Points of View 


An Open Letter 


Dear Canby: 
I’ve noted, though not with concern, 
That the publishing worm is beginning to 
turn. 
It’s quite a performance. The worm is im- 
mense. 
(That word’s in the old Scandinavian sense. ) 
It’s hissing and writhing and making a mess 
In machine-made porterres of the Suburbane 
Press, 
And as I’m the butt of its jury sublime, 
I suppose I had better acknowledge my crime, 
Viz:Some weeks since I did not entirely “en- 
thuse,” 
As the blurbs say, on Morley’s last child by 
the Muse, 
Which seemed to me then, and which seems 
to me still, 
Though sweetly conceived and delivered with 
skill, 
Its delicate promise not quite to fulfil. 
I’ve said it before, and I'll say it again 
That Morley has elegance, feeling, and 
brain. 
He’s uncommonly nice and uncommonly 
sane. 
But concerning his publisher, it is too plain 
That these are positions we cannot maintain. 
Now that critics are often and notably 
wrong 
I have frequently stated in prose and in song. 
But the fact is they’ve singled me out for 
attack, 
For I was not in tune with the clack of the 
claque, 


And Hence I have Doublenight Leaf on 


my back. 
They will hang, draw, and quarter, 

skin, dry, and impale, 

They will twist off my tail, they will land 
me in jail, 

They will serve me on toast like a portion 
of quail, 

They will weigh me, and certainly joggle 
the scale, 

To kill my opinion, which they’ll do with- 


out fail, 

If it takes their last dollar to drive the last 
nail, 

Because 
sale. 

Hence they start a symposium, where I 

am not quoted, 

But am simply to special distinction devoted, 

Held up as the mark and the target-in-chief, 

For not fully agreeing with Double- 
night, Leaf. 

Hereafter if any one says of a book 

That he doesn’t quite fancy its lore or its 
look, 

With the best haste he may, let the guy get 
away, 

For Doublenight, Leaf have the goods—and 
they’ll pay. 

And furthermore this is the step that they’ve 
planned, 

As an integral part of the law of the land, 

That whenever they publish a work wet 





——— I perhaps put a crimp in the 





or dry, 
The public by statute are ordered to buy, 
So that rich man and poor man and beggar 


and thief 
Will swell the exchequer of Doublenight, 
Leaf. 
So much for a method which I must 
condemn. 


If they go for me, by God I’ll go for them. 

If they have the money, God give me the 
wit. 

And they’re quite big enough for a palpable 
hit. 

I'll trust to my brains, let ’em trust to 
their beef. 

There’s Roland for Oliver, Doublenight, 
Leaf. 

And pray say to Morley: “I make 

these amends 

You’re the finest of fellows the finest of 


friends, 

There’s nothing I’d hate more than injuring 
you, 

Save stating in print what I didn’t think 
true. 

But Doublenight, Leaf shall ot write my 
review, 

In which I am sure you'll agree with me 
too. 


You’ve the gift and the humor, the verve 
and the stuff 
To care more for frankness than puff or 
than bluff.” 
So, dear Canby, I wind up this rhym- 
ing epistle. 
As for Doublenight, Leaf and their kind, 
let ’em whistle. 
My position’s unshaken, however mistaken, 
I am, with the kindest regards, 
LEONARD BACON 


(This Open Letter, which Mr. Bacon de- 
sires us to publish, has reference to the con- 
troversy over his review of Christopher 
Morley’s “Thunder in the Left,” published 
in The Saturday Review for December 5th. 
—The Editors.) 


Women 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir:-— 

After publishing that seemingly disin- 
genuous review by Stark Young of Mr. 
Tarkington’s “Women,” with its evidently 
disingenuous headline, “Women Made 
Simple” don’t you think you owe it to 
your feminine readers to get some one who 
understands women and also Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s subtlety and humor, to review the book 
again? Some women perhaps, like Alice 
Duer Miller? Or even another man, like 
Julian Street? I have not the pleasure of 
knowing either Mrs. Miller or Mr. Street, 
excepting as I know Mr. Young—through 
printed articles, but I am confident they 
will get more from the book about women 
than Mr. Young’s confessed findings that 
they can be “generous, petty, pretty, illogi- 
cal, sudden, sweet,” etc.—judging, he says, 
from “traits” set forth by Mr. Tarkington, 








American Political Leaders Unite in Praise of 


JEFFERSON 
& HAMILTON 


by CLAUDE 


G. BOWERS 





Senator Borah: 





“More fascinating than fiction and 
more instructive-than the most pro- 
found treatise on government.” 


Hon. John W. Davis: 


“No lover of America and no stu- 
dent of American politics can afford 
to overlook it.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: 








“It would bé a supreme contribu- 
tion to current thought if the simple 
historic facts of this book could be 
learned in the newspaper editorial 
rooms as well‘as in the homes and 
schools of America.” 


Illus. 





FOUR PRINTINGS IN FOUR WEEKS! 


Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo: 


“Bowers has the art of making dead 
people live and move as flesh and 
blood again. . . . He reveals a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the im- 
pottance of practical politics .... 
than any writer of his time.” 





Former Sen. Beveridge: 





“The best story of the origin of 
Jeffersonian democracy that has been 
published. Mr. Bower’s narrative is 
like that of an absorbing novel... . 
Here is a book that combines the art 
of Stevenson, the touch of Strachey, 
the learning of Channing.” 


$5.00 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





which Mr. Young calls “wholly safe in- 
sights.” 

No one could adequately or interestingly 
review this book who regards it in the light 
of “placid fragments” of stories “variously 
fair;” or whose sense of humor suggests such 
similes for the “human life” (the quotation 
mark in every case Mr. Young’s own in- 
sights) in the book as “the best plumbing in 
suburban homes,” and Mr. Tarkington’s 
“working knowledge” as a “waterworks” or 
“lighting system” which Mr. Young knows 
“pleasantly and without much wonder.” If 


_ this is all he knows and all he wonders about 


the book, can I be blamed for questioning 
the quality of his “humor” and even for 
questioning the ingenuousness of his praise— 
stories “prettily ended;” “a book now 
and again prettily written:’—what sort of 
enlightened criticism is this for The Saturday 
Review to be printing? 

As we women say, “Imagine any man 
presuming to write a review of “Women” 
who selects the story—delightful to be sure 
—as “the best by far in the book”—the 
story of a sixteen-year-old school-girl and a 
professor. And imagine passing “Sallie Eal- 
ing” by without a word! And “Amelia Bat- 
tle” and “Julietta Voss!” and all this, too, 
after he had complained of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s “scattering detail and social rambling.” 

Come, Mr. Eidtor! we women and Mr. 
Tarkington deserve better at your hands than 
a review which is full of flippancies and in- 
nuendoes which we don’t consider worthy 
either of us or the book! 

Sincerely yours, 
ELZIABETH STANLEY TROTTER 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Trade Winds 
OCUNDA had gone out to visit a near- 


by garage in search of some essence for 
her Dunhill cigarette-lighter. She had final- 
ly discovered that it did not work by magic 
but merely by gasoline; which caused young 
Amherst to accuse her of having a Medieval 
and Unscientific Mind; the most damaging 
accusation that can be made against a young 
woman of her temperament. While she was 
gone I noticed Master Amherst furtively 
studying George Chappell’s sprightly little 
book “The Restaurants of New York.” I 
believe he was looking for some new place 
to take Jocunda to dinner. I don’t insist 
on their working in the evenings, but I find 
they often come back to the shop about 9 
o’clock to submit for arbitration some topic 
on which they have quarreled; such as 
whether the halitosis ads or Fannie Hurst’s 
story in Liberty is the more deplorable. To 
hear them at it, in the full stream of con- 
troversy, you would think they were about to 
part forever; and I should never dare, in 
Dr. Canby’s magazine, quote some of their 
angry young candors about authors and bob- 
lishers (as they call them; there is some 
secret joke in this that I have not been ad- 
mitted to). But I notice that after a good 
set-to they depart quite cheerfully for one 
more caper at the Cave of the Fallen Angels 
or some such queer place. 


es Ss 


But this time Jocunda was in a pensive 
mood; perhaps something in Young Am- 
herst’s comments had pricked the very sen- 
sitive pulse that tingles inside these apparent- 
ly insulted youngsters. Amherst had com- 
pared her mind, I think, to the foam on a 
glass of near-beer; not even worth the 
trouble of blowing away, he said. And 
when she came back she looked over my 
shoulder and saw the inscription that a 
friend of mine had written in a book he 
gave me for Christmas. It said-— 

CARISSIMO SUO 
P, E. G. QUERCO 
HOC 
AMICITIAE PIGNUS 
NECNON 
CONTRA OPTIMISMUM 
MUNIMENTUM 
A. G. 
DONUM DEDIT 

She looked at this with all her curiosities 
aroused. 

“‘What’s the book, P. E. G.?” she inquired. 

I showed her the title, “Speculum Mentis,” 
by R. G. Collingwood, Oxford University 
Press; and a devilish interesting book it is 
too, though I haven’t seen any of the journ- 
als review it. Neither the inscription nor the 
title seemed to mean much to her. 

“T wish ]’d had a good Danish education,” 
she said, “so I could read that right off.” 

“It’s not Danish, old thing,” said Am- 
herst. “It’s Latin.” 


She held herself in well, I'll say that for 
her. 

“Carissimo suo, I can make that,” she 
said, “and it’s just what you are, you old 
sportsman; but what’s this pignus; and the 
necnon; that’s a double negative, I suppose. 


Why didn’t I get the hang of these things 
at Vassar?” 

“To his well-loved Quercus,” I translated, 
“this token of friendship, specially as a 
safeguard against optimism, A. G. gave as 
a gift” 

She calmly took the volume from me and 
began turning over the pages. 

“Say!” she cried. “This is good! Listen 
to this: But there remains a difference be- 
tween our age and earlier ages, a special 
maladie du siecle which is endemic among us 
and which we can detect if we compare 
our own society with that of former times. 
If, for instance . . . And golly, get this 
bit: There is no truer and more abid- 
ing happiness than the knowledge that 
one is free to go on doing, day by 
day, the best work one can do and that 
this work is absorbed by a steady market 
and thus supports one’s own life. The man 
who is rich enough to work unnoticed and 
unrewarded is by comparison a savage; the 
man who cam only do his own work by 
stealth when he has won his daily bread 
elsewhere 1s a slave.” 

She paused. 

“That’s rather different from what I 
thought it was going—but it’s true!” she 
exclaimed in excited confirmation. Her quick 
eye ran farther down the page and dis- 
covered something about “the medieval 
mind.” She read it, half aloud; decided she 
did not quite understand it, and shut the 
book with a resolute snap, holding it tight- 
ly to her shallow little bosom. 


es 


“You'll have to lend it to me,” she said. 
“Just for tonight, P. E. G. I want to find 
out about this Medieval mind business, Isn’t 
there something else you could read for one 
night? Pll lend you my Woolworth copy 
of “In His Steps;” and you know you ought 
to go over that list of remainders from the 
Syndicate Trading Co. This is gong to do 
me a lot of good. Philosophy is really excit- 
ing, and it’ll maybe restore my illusions.” 

“She’s been crazy all afternoon,” said 
Young Amherst. “A fellow was in here 
telling her about an author she specially 
admires, how he had sciatica lately and 
crawled about the floor groaning in a union 
suit with an electric pad on his back, plug- 
ged in to the electric light chandelier; like 
a dog on a chain. She says it destroyed her 
ideal of her favorite novelists, she will al- 
ways have to think of him in that lamentable 
posture. But if her ideals about literature 
are going to be shattered as easily as that, 
think what’ll happen if she reads some of 
Ernest Boyd’s “Portraits.” 

“Or this, from the Publishers?’ Weekly,” 
I said, getting out a paragraph I had mark- 
ed. A bookseller in a small industrial city 
finds the social pages of the local news- 
papers very helpful. He follows up the 
marriage announcements and finds out 
whether the newlyweds are to keep house. 
If so, they receive a call or a personal letter, 
or both, urging them to maintain high stand- 
ards of culture in their home, and remind- 
ing them of the value of good books. 
“How’d you like to start a follow-up system 
like that for me? If we hustled a bit we 
might do some real business.” 

“Call up the Rhinelanders,” she said, “and 
sell ’em a copy of The White Blackbird. 
Oh, I think you’re beastly, both of you.” 

“How about the Russian fun for dinner?” 
said Amherst. “Chappell says lots of literary 
people go there and we can watch their 
table manners.” 

“Dinner? Nix!” she said. “Ill snatch 
a sandwich and go home and read. A safe- 
guard against optimism!” 

She patted my shoulder lightly, as if to 
express her apology for taking a liberty; 
but I could see that something in her ardent 
and troubled spirit wanted that particular 
book. She took it and went, and I turned 
back to my memoranda of some things that 
interest me. For instar~e, that The Chaucer 
Head bookshop, 32 West 47, calls the None- 
such Press Blake “the most important book 
of 1925,” and offers for $7.50 Floyd Dell’s 
copy of “The Green Hat.” That Messrs. 
Dauber and Pine have opened a charming 
new shop at 66 Fifth Avenue, “manned with 
courteous bibliophiles and connoisseurs.” 
That E. D. North, of 587 Fifth Avenue, 
celebrates the zooth anniversary of “Gul- 
liver’s Travels” (1726) by offering a First 
Edition for $z50. That Meredith Janvier 
in Baltimore has the almost equally rare 
First of Doughty’s “Arabia Deserta” 
(1888.) That Newman F. McGirr, 107 
South 22, Philadelphia, is one of the few 
booksellers who can write good verse. And 
that the delightful Edgar Wells of 41 East 
47 hires a charming assistant chiefly to have 
him smoke rich pipe tobaccoes in the shop, 
which is good, savory and preservative for 
the old leather bindings. 

, P. E. G. QUERCUS 
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Belles Lettres 


ENGLISH SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By 
HuGH WALKER. 1925. $3. 

Although satire has played a less impor- 
tant role in English literature than in some 
others—notably Latin and French—it man- 
ifestly deserves more thorough critical 
treatment than it has yet received. The 
present volume by Dr. Hugh Walker of 
Cambridge will do much to fill the gap. 
The reader will find in it a conscientious 
and accurate account of the revelant facts 
in the history of English satire from its 
beginnings to the close of the nineteenth 
century, together with a careful notation 
of the institutions and customs at which 
this satire has been mainly directed. Dr. 
Walker, however, sometimes writes as if 
he were the first person who had ever ven- 
tured into literary criticism. The book is 
of a type which, when produced in Amer- 
ica, receives the patronizing comment of 
English reviewers to the effect that its ex- 
position of the obvious is due to the low 
state of American culture. One wonders 
what, in an English writer, is the explan- 
ation of many such passages as these. (Of 
Pope) “As a poet, it is his special praise 
that he carried his own particular style to 
perfection. Of his numerous imitators 
none ever equalled him.” (Of Byron) “Don 
Juan, though a work of high genius, is 
also the work of a vicious man.” (Of Sam- 
vel Butler) “Yet surely human history 
proves that the establishment of the family 
on the basis of monogamy is the greatest 
step forward ever taken by man. But per- 


haps Butler did not mean what he said.” 
THe Comic aNpD THE REALISTIC IN ENGLISH 


Drama. By John B. Moore. University of 


Chicago Press. $2. 
Biography 


PORTRAITS OF A HALF CENTURY. 
By SAMUEL L. Powers. Little, Brown. 
1925. $3. 

Here is a striking vindication of “the dy- 
namic force of New England’s Brahmin 
blood.” Mr. Powers is of the aristocrats 
of democracy. Generous, cultivated, and 
perceiving, he turns his thoughtful eyes 
back over the scene of seventy years to 
give us introduction to a_ distinguished 
company. He is a gentleman writing of 
his peers; perhaps for that reason his 
kindly portraits are unblurred by any of 
that conscious or unconscious hope for re- 
flected glory which often mars reminis- 
censes. Nor has he any affectionate weak- 
ness for his own less significant memories. 
The reader is presented, as by a gracious 
common acquaintance, to a choice circle 
that includes lawyers, orators, and business 
men, four governors of Massachusetts, and 
three presidents of the United States. His 
revered friend Henry Ward Beecher is stud- 
ied with penetration. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all is the appreciative estimate of 
Evarts, that figure which so long dominated 
the American bar. Here is the ready and 
humorous wit, culled in anecdote, the al- 
most paternal kindliness which welcomed 
young Powers to his profession, and in the 
defense of Beecher, the amazing intellectual 
and emotional reach of the great orator. It 
is, all in all, a portrait not soon to be for- 
gotten, 

Yet the book is more than a group of 
likenesses of “brave men and strong, earn- 





est in action, loyal and devoted to country 
and mankind.” Behind all these fine fig- 
ures of American leadership, drawing them 
together into a deeper significance, one dis- 
cerns the moving force of that high tradi- 
tion out of which our American democracy 
sprang. Mr. Powers has, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, written an illuminating commentary 
on the part of New England in that tradi- 
tion, and its influence on the development 
of the nation. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. By 
LoutsE JopLinGc. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $5. 
Mrs. Jopling has compiled, with obvious 
zest, as piquant a book of artistic and 
literary recollections as one could ask for, 
to beguile a leisure evening. The manner 
is subjective, feminine, full of charm, 
spiced with personalities. An artist of rec- 
ognized standing herself, she counted among 
her intimate friends “Jimmy” Whistler and 
John Millais, Tadema and Lord Leighton, 
as well as Oscar Wilde, Irving, and Ellen 
Terry, Tosti, W. S. Gilbert, and the Lind- 
says. Her clever pen catches the subtle tone 
of an occasion, the glamour of a “varnish- 
ing,” or the individual twist of a character, 
so that even when her observations are un- 





XUM 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


important they are never dull. Hers is a 
book full of good company, observed with 
the artist’s sure eye and enlivened by her 
own gay spirit. 


FROM PRESIDENT TO PRISON. By 
FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Dutton. 1925. 
$3. 

This book is the story of the writer’s ad- 
ventures in Manchuria at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904. It is written 
in the same manner as the previous books of 
Ossendowski. As fiction it is entertaining, 
somewhat romantic, and amusing. How- 
ever, what was a novelty in “Beasts, Men 
and Gods,” through repetition of the meth- 
od of writing, has become here less interest- 
ing and somewhat tiresome. Dr. Ossendow- 
ski seems to forget that anything that is 
repeated many times is doomed to lose its 
attraction and enchantment. For this reason 
the book is neither as thrilling nor as color- 
ful as his previous books. It is a pale shadow 
of “Beasts, Men and Gods” and “Man and 
Mystery in Asia.” As a factual chronicle, 
the book, like the preceding works of the 
author, has little if any value. No one of 
Ossendowski. As fiction it is entertaining, 
accurate description of what has really hap- 
pened. The element of imagination is much 
greater than the element of reality in all 
his writings. If we were to believe the 
author we should have to grant that he was 
a dominating figure in the Russo-Japanese 
war and in the Russian Revolution of 1905. 
There is no need to say that such was not 
the case. 


Cuartes Burtrincnu. By Charles A. Place. 
Houghton Mifflin. $15. 

IsraEL, ExtrHu aND CADWALLADER WASHBURN, 
Compiled by Gaillard Hunt. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Tue AvrTopiocraAPpHy OF RicHARD Baxter. By 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas. Dutton. $3. 

Tue True Stevenson. By George S. Hellman. 
Little, Brown. $3.50 net. 

Mr. SEcRETARY WALSINGHAM AND THE Po.icy 
or Queen EvizasetH. By Conyers Read. 
Harvard University Press. 3 Vols. 

Tue Hovianpers 1n America. CaTaLocue 518. 
By Martinus Nijhoff. The Hague. Nijhoff. 

REYSBROECK, THE ADMIRABLE, A. Wauther 
L’Aygalliers. Translated by Fred Rothwell. 
Dutton. $5. 

Wuat Tuen Must We Do? By Leo Tolstoy. 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 


Drama 


THE STORY OF THE SAVOY OPERA 
IN GILBERT AND SULLIVAN DAYS. 
By S. J. Apair Firz-Geratp. Appleton. 
1925. $3.50. 

The Right Honorable Tay Pay O’Connor, 
M. P., has written an introduction (a brief 
one of two pages) for this book, com- 
mending Mr. Fitz-Gerald as thoroughly fit- 
ted to write it. He rehearses his own ac- 
quaintance with the plays and personalities 
of the famous Gilbert and Sullivan. Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald, who follows, gives us a thor- 
ough account of the operas’ origins and 
full details of their production. He also 
gives us all the original casts of the first- 
night of each opera. His is a valuable ref- 
erence book to all who wish to make a 
thorough study of the Savoy opera. It is 
sprinkled with many amusing anecdotes. It 
is the work of an experienced singer, co- 
median, and journalist who has long estab- 
lished himself as an authority on theatrical 
matters and particularly upon all the works 
and ways of Sir W. S. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 

Will light opera ever again see such 
lyrics or hear such wonderfully appropriate 
music? From that famous March evening 
in 75 at the “Royalty,” when “Trial by 
Jury” took the audience by storm, two new 
and brilliant literary and musical stars 
swam in the ascendant. Mr, Fitz-Gerald 
points out how Gilbert began to “plagiarize 
from himself” in the sense that “Pinafore” 
grew out of Captain Reece of the “Bab 
Ballads,” and “The Baby’s Vengeance” was 
utilized for “The Gondoliers.” And _ he 
has many other original and _ interesting 
comments to make. The book is thoroughly 
documented. 


THE DISCOVERY. A Comedy in Five 


Acts. By Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
Adapted for the Modern Stage by Aldous 
Huxley. Doran. 1925. $2. 


There is a great deal of freshness and 
charm about “The Discovery” in its original 
form. The comic relief provided by the 
bickering Lord and Lady Flutter who be- 
come the warmest of lovers, and the affected 
but not vicious oddity of Sir Anthony 
Branville projected the play into immediate 
success. Even the rather slight plot of the 
original play gave opportunities for ex- 
cellent acting. The characterization—as it 


should be in a good play—is better than the 
story. Lord Medway, despite his long- 
enduring and charming wife, fosters the 
breach between the young Flutters in order 
to draw the wife to his arms. A long 
course of fashionable debauchery has so re- 
duced his moneys that he induces his soldier 
son to propose for the wealthy widow 
Knightly’s hand, and orders his daughter to 
accept the pompous but wealthy Sir Anthony. 
Not, the least delightful thing in the old 
play is the interest aroused in the real 
loves of the son and daughter, for the 
Colonel loves the younger sister of the out- 
spoken captivating Knightly, and the 
daughter loves the absent nephew of Sir 
Anthony. It is easy to point out now the 
chief weakness of the comedy—the daughter’s 
suitor does not appear, so the audience was 
deprived the pleasure of seeing her melt, 
or more likely, rush into his arms. 

This lack, Mr. Huxley remedied im- 
mediately. Thus the disagreeable stain in 
the early play is eradicated. At the same 
time the acting possibilities are heightened, 
as they are further by the introduction of a 
creditor of Lord Medway’s, who humorously 
abates his claim to have his debtor stand 
as godfather to his latest. 

Without reference to the original, it is 
impossible to determine exactly where the 
adaptions and additions of Mr. Huxley be- 
gin and end. The final curtain of the early 
play shows Lord Medway proclaiming him- 
self a reformed man. This conclusion is, 
of course, too sentimental for today; there- 
fore Mr. Huxley (so much more careful 
are we of words than of things) announces 
his reformation in indirect phrases several 
speeches before the conclusion of the last act. 
Having done that, he was put to it for a 
good last bit. The dance—evidently a 
country dance, since the Creditor insists upon 
one—seems a noisy and agitated ending to 
this comedy of refined manners. 

To us, part of the charm of the eighteenth 
century is its artificiality. We all know that 
plays then had their prologues and epilogues. 


Fiction 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
HAIR. Doran. 1925. $2. 


Hugh Walpole claims only “readability” 
for his latest novel, “Portrait of a Man 
with Red Hair.” In a recent tilt with 


(Continued on the next page) 


Why this book 1s a London best seller 


EDWIN MUIR in the NATION AND ATHENAUM 
‘* The Clio’ is a brilliant, enticing, hee and profound 


A Novel by 
L. H. MYERS 


Author of ‘‘The Orissers”” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounce that the novel which 
has scored so marked a suc- 
cess in London is now on sale 


work. His ee is so fascinating an 
ehind it, that itis a continuous delight. 


has such resource 


profound, and 


THE OBSERVER 
‘Mr. Myers’s new book will not disappoint those who 
expected great things from the author of ‘The Orissers’. 
Mr. Myers has a humour and a deep humanity which are 
his own. His book has great richness; it is strange and 


haunting, while there are pass 


that Mr. Joseph Conrad has left 


es which suggest to one 
a successor.’ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘The work of a penetrating writer who shows that he 
can happily blend acuteness with gaiety and humour with 
truth.... What Mr. Myers has contrived to do, without 
any solemnity or aping of Conrad, is to convey the 
effect which a tedious proximity to virgin forest has upon 


these brilliant beings.’ 


” 


is a thinker and a wit. 


in all American bookstores. 


$2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


H. C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
‘Mr. Myers stepped at once into the first rank of con- 
temporary novelists a year or two ago with ‘ The Orissers’. 
A fine intelligence has here expressed itself in scores of 
reflective passages and swift generalizations. Mr. Myers 


HARWOOD inf THE OUTLOOK 


‘So extraordinary are his imaginative force and intellec- 
tual acumen that he from time to time awes the reader. 
The actual writing is direct, with the peculiar Myeresque 
quality of striking tothe heart before the senses are aware.”” 


THE SKETCH 


‘Mr. Myers has the infallible air of the consultant without 
his professional discretion. It would be a bad business to 
— through ‘The Clio’. Words are measured, weighed 
and meticulously dovetailed into their place. It is an 
audacious affair; a trip (in more than one sense) back to 


the jungle. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


Chosen and Edited by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
Cloth, Nett $3.75 


This new anthology is published on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
famous Oxford Book of English Verse 
long recognized as the outstanding 
anthology of English Verse. The Ox 
ford Book of English Prose presents the 
best from English Prose writers from 
the fourteenth century to the present 
day, and is bound uniform with the 
Oxford Books of Verse. It is a book 
of first importance. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


45 WEST 32nd STREt'1I NEW YORK 








Resi IN ALL 
LISTS OF THE BEST 
NOVELS PUBLISHED 
IN 1925 AND IN 
MANY CHOSEN AS 
THE BEST + ¢ + ¢ 


Sherwood 
Anderson’s 


v BR 
LAUGHTER 


7th big edition $2.50 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, WN. Y. 


(Siem ef ole) oC?) 
BOOKS 









The Fight for Everest 


By Lmut-Cotonet E. F. Norton 






and other members of the Expedition 






“Officially this is the report of an expedi- 
tion, actually it might be called the saga 
of George H. Leigh-Mallory and Andrew 
Irvine, the two climbers who were last 
seen at noon on June 8, 1924, ‘going 
strong’ toward the top of Mount Everest. 
Because of the fate that overtook them, 








this is a tragic narrative; because of the 
courage, and more than courage, that sent 
them to their deaths, it is a glorious one.” 







—New York Times. 


“A document superbly commensurate with 
the best of our scientific age, offers to the 
imaginative reader a great sweep of won- 
der and grief and ecstasy, the highest mis- 
sion of a book.”—Laurence Stallings in 
N. Y. Worid 

$7.50 
















Coleridge at Highgate 
By Lucy E. Watson (nee GiiMan) 


The object of this memoir, which has been 
written partly to fulfill a wish expressed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Gillmaa, is to describe 
S. T. Coleridge the poet, as he was, when 
living with them, for the last eighteen 
years of his life at Highgate. 


$3.75 















Longmans, Green & Co. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 






The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


H. L. Mencken, Mr. Walpole has 
named himself as the most conservative of 
present day English novelists. There is 
a grain of truth in the statement although 
the author of “Jeremy” has wandered down 
many of the bye-paths of literature from 
the packed realism of “The Captives” 
through the romance of “The Dark Forest” 
to the fragile diablerie of “The Old Ladies.” 
In them all, Mr. Walpole has fairly well 
abided by the mandate of Henry Fielding 
with which he prefaces the present novel. 
“Every writer may be permitted to deal as 
much in the wortderful as he pleases; nay, 
if he then keeps within the rules of credi- 
bility, the more he can surprise the reader 
the more he will engage his attention, and 
the more he will charm him.” In the liter- 
ary iconoclasm of the day there are many 
readers who are glad to have one novelist 
who has not turned his back on the old gods 
and yet is conscious of the new. The “Por- 
trait of a Man with Red Hair” is a rapidly 
moving mystery story, more than touched 
with horror, and, as the author admits, 
open to allegorical interpretation. There 
is no doubt that it is to the highest degree 
readable. 

THE JU JU-MAN. By Armsrronc Liv- 
INGSTON & THomas H. Grirrirus. Sie- 
bel. 1925. $2. 

The authors of this weird and gory yarn 
seem to have taken it for granted that the 
perpetual slaughter of minor characters 
should constitute enough action to grip and 
satisfy the reader’s appetite for adventure 
fiction. But it is not enough, even when the 
scene of carnage is so impressive a region as 
the Belgian Congo. Two murdering white 
bandits are the villains of the piece, this 
fiendish pair, aided by restless natives, de- 
spoiling the property and stealing the wealth 
of a respectable trader. With his own fol- 
lowers he at once sets out to be avenged and 
regain his looted possessions. Of course you 
— that he succeeds and that (as is the 
rule in yarns is ki : 
ae cote ee eee 
left to the natives. Certain! th , ’. opty 
the trader’s fair and fearle ra et 
loves the stalwart ne ne who 
abducted by the villains. Does she defy th: 
rs ene 

orst? But to confide 
that would spoil the story. 


PARADE. By Emiry Post. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1925. $2. 

The jacket of “Parade” tells us that Miss 
Post is the author of a celebrated etiquette 
book. “Parade” makes this fact obvious. 
It is the story of a poor young girl who 
marries for money and lives to rue the day. 
The poor but honest lover whom the hero- 
ine jilts on page 65 returns, a successful 
statesman under an assumed name, and on 
page 265, in his own turn, jilts her. In 
few books have we found so beautiful a 
pattern of symmetry and balance. 

Hidden unobtrusively throughout the 
book are clichés that a high school girl 
would hardly dare use. “Parade” is the 
sort of book that might have been written 
by any author of any etiquette book at 
any time. 


UncHancine Quest. By Philip Gibbs. Doran. 
$2. net. 

Brack Vatiey. By Raymond Weaver. Vilsing 
Press. $2. 

Frrerry. By Diana Patrick. Dutton. $2. 


Joanna. By H. L. Gates. Barse & Hopkins. $2. 


Miscellaneous 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
FURNITURE: From the Middle Ages to 
the Late Georgian Period. By PErcy 
MacQuorp and Ratpu Epwarps. Volume 
II. (Ch.-M.) New York.  Scribners. 
1925. $35. 

This sumptuous work has now reached its 
second volume. In thoroughness, in rich- 
ness of illustration, and in scope, the second 
volume accords with the promise of the first, 
which was reviewed in this magazine with 
reference o the scheme of the work as 
a whole by Myric Rogers on November 14, 
1925. Mr. MacQuoid died when the prep- 
aration of this volume was well advanced, 
and his work is to be carried on by Mrs. 
MacQuoid, who had been his fellow worker. 
For reference, especially, these books are of 
high importance. 
Suorts. By O. W. Coursey. Mitchell S. Dak. 

Educator Supply Co. 

Tue City. By Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, and Frederick D. McKenzie. University 
of Chicago Press. x 

TaxipeRMy AND Museum Exnuusition. By John 
Rowley. Appleton. $7.50. 

Tue Tree Forx. By Henry Turner Baiwey. 
Cambridge, Mass. Washburn and Thomas. $2. 


Tue Metuopist Year Book, 1926. Edited by 
Oliver S. Baketel. Methodist Book Concern. 


THE THEORIES OF INSTINCT. A 
Study in the History of Psychology. By 
E. C. Wii. Yale University Press. 1925. 
The expansion of psychological know- 

ledge and its place in the direction of 
human energy carries with it an increasing 
interest in its history. Though true of other 
sciences, it is peculiarly true of psychology 
that a retrospective view is less a study of 
origins than of antecedents—an account of 
the doctrines that prevailed in regard to 
similar subjects of reflection before the 
modern views began which themselves fre- 
quently and radically reshaped, at length 
made psychology a commanding’ science. 
Thus selecting the subject of Instinct, Pro- 
fessor Wilm is able to put together an ac- 
count of the sporadic views of this thinker 
and that, contributing to the development 
of the concept of reason versus instinct. It 
is not a consecutive story nor even in the 
several chapters do we find much more than 
an incorporation of the topic into the pre- 
valent philosophical trends; there is the cen- 
tral issue of the mechanistic versus the vital- 
istic view, of blind forces against directive 
purpose. There is the practical interest in 
the habits of animals and the use of their 
psychology to prove wonderful adaptation 
or design. There is the feeling of com- 
munity of men with animals, that supports 
a vegetarian diet as well as animal totems 
and taboos. But until evolution appears, and 
the modern ways of thinking about the 
boundary sciences neighboring and protect- 
ing psychology, there is no true history of 
the doctrines of instinct. In recent discus- 
sion the problem has again received a not- 
able emphasis alike from behavioristic quarters 
sponsoring what has been called the anti- 
instinct fallacy, to the Freudian expansion 
of all that emerges from the unconscious 
or the Bergsonian élan vital, and the socio- 
logical psychologists tracing in the active 
behaviour of men the urge of instinctive 
forces. This convenient and critical ac- 
count of the early views of germane topics 
is a welcome contribution to the history of 
psychological problems. 

SYMBOLISM AND TRUTH. By Ratpx 
Monroe Eaton. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1925. 

This is a book of somewhat technical 
character. It does not directly concern litera- 
ture, or art, or heraldry. It is intended as 
an approach to logic and theory of know- 
ledge by the avenue of an analysis of ling- 
uistic and other symbols. When the reader 
has been warned that such is the subject- 
matter of the book, what remains to be said 
is largely encouragement and praise. It will 
do the reader with literary or philological 
interests a great deal of good to acquaint 
himself with the way language and thought 
look to the modern logician. The same is 
true of the psychologist. Yet until the ap- 
perance of Dr. Eaton’s book, much of this 
material was quite inaccessible to most such 
readers. No one need be deterred by a fear 
of crabbed and obscure writing, for Dr. 
Eaton writes well; but he does demand of 
his readers a good deal of thought, since 
he attends strictly to business, and grapples 
bravely with some rather subtle and evasive 
problems. 


Poetry 
XXVIII SONNETS. By Mrs. WILLIAM 
LowELL PutnaM. New York: William 
Edwin Rudge. 1925. 
RODERTGO OF BIVAR. By T. StuRGcE 
Moore. The same. $6. 


STUDIES OF MODERN PAINTERS. By 
ARTHUR Symons. The Same. $7.50. 


SKALLAGRIM. By RicHarp WEsT 
SAUNDERS. The same $5. 


These four recent examples of the art of 
book-making as practised by William Edwin 
Rudge, and the art of typography as prac- 
ticed by Bruce Rogers, are indeed beautiful 
books. Aside from this the poetic drama 
of Sturge Moore and the appreciative writ- 
ing of Arthur Symons make two of these 
slim volumes particular literary treasures. 
Details concerning the printing of such books 
are of interest. Six hundred and eighty- 
five copies have been printed of the Symons. 
Eighty-five of these are on hand-made 
paper, signed by the author, and bring 
twenty dollars apiece. Of Sturge Moore, 
five hundred have been printed, and twenty- 
five copies on hand-made paper, signed by 
the author sell for fifteen dollars a copy. 
Of “Skallagrim,” five hundred copies have 
been printed, only one hundred of which 
are for sale. It were better no further to 
comment upon Mr. Saunders’s operetta. 

We often wish that fine book-makers and 
artists in typography would confine them- 
selves to presenting writing only of the first 
order. It does not seem proper here to 


of Mrs. Putnam’s sonnets which are for 
a select and intimate audience. But it may 
be pointed out, in general, that though 
The Lantern Press of San Francisco, who 
are now reviving fine book-making on the 
Coast, do not command, in the services of 
Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, artistry com- 
mensurate with the work of Edwin Rudge 
and Bruce Rogers, they have, nevertheless, 
in the selection of material for immortaliz- 
ation on the selectly printed page, been 
especially fortunate in their choice of a fan- 
tasy by Stella Benson, “The Awakening,” 
and Sherwood Anderson’s “The Modern 
Writer.” We should like to see more truly 
notable English and American work made 
the particular province of our finest printers 
and typographical experts. For we re- 
gard their function in literature as extremely 
important. And the Rudge and Rogers 
selection of material is not always discrim- 
inating. 

HUNTING SONGS. By R. E. EGERTON 
WarBURTON. Scribners. 1925. $5. 
Mr. Warburton’s songs, obviously com- 

posed as a labor of genuine love, are not 

particularly startling from a literary point 
of view. But they would certainly help 
to grace the late evening after any English 
hunt dinner. The author’s jogging verse 
follows the hounds thoro’ bush, thoro’ briar 
and always brings the reader in at the death. 
There is nothing in the least pretentious 
about his book excepting the handsome way 
in which it is printed and bound. Several 
three-color illustrations in the conventional 
mode help to enliven the letterpress. At his 
best Mr. Warburton is capable of some 
amusing Gilbertian rhyme, Plantagenet and 

“badge in it,” and so forth. At his worst 

he can give us such a stanza as— 


The Willington mare, when she started so 
fast, 

Ah! we little thought then that the race was 
her last; 

Accurst be the stake that was stained with 
her blood; 

But why cry for spilt milk—May the next 
be as good. 

This could certainly compete for a place in 

the Book of Worst Verse. But there is one 

passable sonnet and some ingenious Sapphics 

to counterbalance this and nobody could 

possibly quarrel with Mr. Warburton’s 

honest and gallant dealings with his Muse. 

He is also to be thanked for one or two 

pleasant glimpses of the Cheshire country- 

side. There is, however, no danger that 

John Masefield’s “Reynard” will be super- 

seded. Mr. Warburton is obviously a better 

huntsman than he is a poet. 

CARAVAN. By Witter ByNNER. Knopf. 

1925. $1.50. 

This volume will not add anything con- 
siderable to the author’s reputation as a 
poet although it is five years since he 
published his last book of verse. On the 
whole the new poems are slight and disap- 
pointing. In reaching out after the arresting 
phrase Mr. Bynner frequently puts his verse 
out of joint. “The wonder of the midnight 
of your breath” looks and sounds good; 
but it means next to nothing. And there is 
more than one such puzzling ambiguity as 
appears notably in “Nieh Shih-Chang.” 
.... you played for me 
On your bamboo-flute ancestral tunes ; 
Pure-hearted poems you explained 
On amber walls.....+..° 
Even one’s own punctuation fails to make 
this clear. Were the poems explained by 
somebody standing on amber walls? Or 
was the flute played on amber walls? Or 
were the poems about amber walls or the 
ancestral tunes? Anyway it is not easy to 
recognize any particular virtue in the lines. 
The same uncertainty of purpose recurs 
throughout the volume. Exceptions, how- 
ever, must be made in favor of the happy 
lyric “A Dark Wind,” and the searching 
lines concerning the felinity of D. H. Law- 
rence, lines containing some admirable liter- 
ary criticism. In the poem “One of These 
Days” we meet an altogether different Mr. 
Bynner who reveals himself admirably in 
a fresh and convincing manner in two pages 
of really pulsating verse, the best in the 
book. 


Travel 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FLORIDA. By 
CHares DonaLp Fox. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 1925. $2. 

Although the jacket of this book assures 
us that the author has no material interests 
in Florida, thus rendering him a neutral 
recorder of the state’s surpassing fairness 
and prosperity, the most enthusiastic native 
son and booster should seem by comparison 
a mumbling pessimist. The eulogy is ad- 
dressed to the unenlightened and misin- 
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BY S. A. MITCHELL 


Professor of Astronomy and Director 
of Leander McCormick Observa- 
tory, University of Virginia 


Second edition. 459 pages, 66 


| 


plates. $5.00. A 
The latest solar eclipse was visible on 
January 14th in New Zealand and North 


Africa. This book explains all that modern 
astronomical science knows about eclipses 


and includes much information on solar 
physics. It is written so that the layman 
as well as the scientist can understand it 
and will remain a standard work on the 
subject for many years to come. 





PRICE CORRECTION 


The price of Gilbert Murray’s book, 
Five Stages of Greek Religion, was 
misstated in last week’s issue as being 
$7.50. The correct price of this new 


book is $3.75. 
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formed who conceive covetously of Florida 
as a Paradise where realty gambling wins 
fortunes over night, to the well-to-do va- 
cationist, to prospective residents who plan 
to settle there permanently and earn a liv- 
ing. For all'of these the book has undeni- 
ably useful information, but the phenomenon 
of Florida’s recent awakening to recognition 
of her own natural gifts is described too 
zealously in terms of profit and loss, mean- 
ingless population increases, speculative de- 
velopment of pleasure resorts, and “go-get- 
ting” rallies. Such glories are, of course, 
the very soul of empire building, and the 
fact that Florida’s third largest county is 
a wilderness of 1,267,200 acres peopled by 
1256 inhabitants, with a county seat of 151, 
is of no importance when one contemplates 
the marvel of $100,000,000 being spent 
every winter at Palm Beach. 


ROVING THROUGH SOUTHERN 
CHINA. By Harry FRanck. Century. 
1925. $5. 


Mr. Franck’s book is an account of his 
year’s travels in every province,—a route 
bounded on the shore line by Shanghai and 
Hainan, and inland by Cheng-tu and Hanoi. 
It has no index, but it contains 171 illus- 
trations, all out of the ordinary, and a map 
of the itinerary. Here is a veritable mine 
of information on the daily life of the 
people as the author saw them at rest and 
at work. 

Mr. Franck does not pretend to be in- 
terested in philosophy as such, nor in re- 
ligion, to all forms of which he is indiffer- 
ent, nor in art, nor in the activities of diplo- 
matic, political, or fashionable circles. Ori- 
ental leisureliness got on his nerves; some- 
times he lost patience and temper, and there- 
by condemned himself, as he was not en- 
tirely unaware, in the eyes of those to whom 
he showed this side of his nature, to be a 
rather pitiable if not contemptible barbarian. 
The few who knew him best were loyal and 
devoted. In short, it would seem, then, 
that in some ways he was not happily quali- 
fied, at first, to render a very satisfactory 
interpretation of what he saw. 

One of the delights of his book is its 
more or less unconscious revelation of what 
might be termed the education of Harry 
Franck, the change that came over him; 
so that in the end he emerges with a still 
qualified but apparently ever-increasing ad- 
miration and affection for the common peo- 
ple of the country, especially for those who 
have not come in contact with foreigners. 
From sad apprehension of the future, which 
these feelings naturally give rise to, he 
seems also to emerge to a faith not only in 
the present vitality of, but (as human insti- 
tutions go) in the permanence of Chinese 
civilization. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May Lamsperton BECKER 
Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 


Tue Dark Tower. By Francis Brett 
Young (Knapf). 

Five SraGces OF GREEK RELIGION. By 
Gilbert Murray (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press). 

MAN THE Puppet. By Abram Lipsky 
(Frank-Maurice). 




















E. K. J., Urbana, Ill., looks for “some 
story, in fact or fiction, that treats of two 
brothers who are the antithesis of Cain and 
Abel,” who exemplify love so great that 
supreme devotion is said to be “passing the 
lowe of brothers”? Is there a tale in which 
one brother gives his life for another? This 
inquirer has paused at but passed by Castor 
and Pollux, “hunted through my Shakes- 
peare, conned Dickens characters, wondered 
if I hadn’t read a Russian story of loving 
brothers, studied the Bible concordance; but 
all I have found is stories where brotherly 
love is more honored in the breach than in 
the observance.” 


NE starts off bravely énough with the 
Corsican Brothers and the Smith 
Brothers and the Siamese Twins, The 
Brothers Grimm worked together, so did 
the Goncourts, and so did three sets of 
aeronautic brothers, the Montgolfiers, the 
Voisons, the Wrights. Rome began with 
two brothers, but look what Romulus did to 
Remus: history is nowhere to look for lov- 
ing brothers so long as it is concerned only 
with kings and there are thrones in ques- 
tion, The Gracchi had not this complica- 
tion and the Maccabees were magnificent, 
but for beautiful brothers I prefer to search 
the twilight zone of legend, midway of his- 
tory and dream, for the sons of Uisneac, 
the Three Lights of Valor of the Geael, who 
for love of the eldest, Naoise, lived with 
him as hunted men and, trapped with him 
in the flaming palace of a treacherous king, 
died his death. ‘Let me be first, sweet sir,” 
pleaded little Ardan, turning confidingly 
to Conachur: “I cannot bear to see my 
brothers killed,” he said. The story is best 
told by James Stephens in his “Deirdre” 
(Macmillan), and all things considered, it 
is these three children that I would choose 
to offset some of the bad brothers in his- 
tory and literature. It is disquieting to dis- 
cover how many of these there are. Re- 
gard the family life of Les Fréres Karama- 
zov; the lack of harmony, to put it kindly, 
among the sons of David and with Joseph’s 
brethren; the domestic friction of Paolo 
and Francesca’s husband. Even the con- 
duct of the Heavenly Twins (not Sarah 
Grand’s but the original classics) was de- 
cidedly open to question, if we may believe 
Verhaeren in “Heléne de Sparthe.” And 
these are standard brothers, brought up in 
the good old times: if you once begin on 
contemporary drama you get fratricide in 
T. C. Murray’s “The Birthright,” politi- 
cal ambition disowning an undesirable rela- 
tive in de Curel’s “Le Coup d?Aile,” and in 
Barker’s “Voysey Inheritance,” Pinero’s 
“The Thunderbolt,” and Owen Davis’s 
“Icebound,” glimpses of what becomes of 
brotherly love when there are several claim- 
ants for one pair of dead men’s shoes. 
Against all this the eccentric but affectionate 
Peter and Anthony, in Lady Gregory’s “The 
Canavans,” make a pretty poor showing, 
but they are all I can dig up from this 
generation’s plays. 

This list, such as it is, was assembled 
without bibliographies; if there are any on 
this subject I don’t know them. It was 
gathered by combing my personal recollec- 
tions, and the result is, as I have said, some- 
what disturbing to one who never had 
brother or sister and retains, perhaps in con- 
sequence, idyllic ideas of what such rela- 
tionships must be. Were all these plays and 
books written on the theory that only ex- 
ceptions are exciting? Or may brothers get 
so often into trouble because they will bring 
sisters-in-law into the family relations just 
near enough to tell each other the truth and 
not near enough to know just what it is? 
Or is the clew to be found in the closing 
sentence of “The Servant in the House,” 
when Manson, asked by the Vicar “In God’s 
name, who are you?” replies “In God’s 
name, your brother.” 

My only hope is that when lists are made 
by main strength and awkardness they usu- 
ally omit the most obvious entries, as ama- 


teurs often fail to send a wedding invita- 
tion to the best man. Anyone who will send 
in better support for an embattled relation- 
ship will be held in gratitude by the R. G. 
as well as by E. K. J. 


T. V. R., New York City, asks for plays 
for children, of more recent publication 
than those named in the offcial lists of plays 
for juvenile performance, and desires that 
some shall be for outdoor use. 


ONDER Clock Plays,” a surpris- 

ingly faithful and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of five of Howard Pyle’s famous 
stories, by Sophie L. Goldsmith (Harper), 
is distinguished not only by the familiar 
black and white pictures of such treasured 
favorites as “How One Turned his Trouble 
to Good Account,” but by photographs of 
actual performance (several outdoors), and 
explicit directions for costuming and stag- 
ing. A feature of these demure entertain- 
ments is that while they might be given 
with a small cast, it is possible to work in 
“as many supers as may wish an excuse to 
appear on the stage.” Helen Harrington’s 
“QOutwitting the Weasels” and “New Fan- 
gled Notions” are in one volume (Dutton) ; 
the first is for bird conservation and uses 
costumes on the plan of those designed for 
the Mackaye masque “Sanctuary;” the sec- 
ond, in a barn-yard that could be put on as 
elaborately as “Chantecler,” might be man- 
aged quite uproariously with animal masks 
and simple disguises; the talk is amusing 
and the moral is that new ideas in farming 
pay. “The Brownies in Fairyland” (Cen- 
tury) is familiar to many audiences through 
Sunday school and other amateur perfor- 
mances during the lifetime of Palmer Cox, 
but so far as I know, it was given from 
manuscript; at least this is the first time I 
have seen the text and the score of the 
many songs by Malcolm Douglas that go 
with it. “Goldtree and Silvertree,” by 
Katherine Duncan Moore (Macmillan), is 
a set of very easy and spirited fairy plays 
for young performers; it would be great 
fun to give the one called “Kit Cat and 
Cross Patch,” for instance, with a cast of 
“neighbors’ children whom you have seen 
before.’ The author has had the bright 
idea of noting, in places where songs occur 
for which music is given, that the words 
may be said first and then sung; one who has 
had experience with amateur diction knows 
how reckless it is to trust the point of a joke 
to any young singer. 

“The Haunted Circle and Other Outdoor 
Plays,” by Adelaide Nichols (Dutton), has 
festival productions for all seasons, and an 
important feature is the preparation for the 
actors in the form of collateral reading, 
something that camps will appreciate. For 
example, for “The Gardner’s Cap,” a play 
involving the return of Pan to the modern 
world, the reading ranges from “Crock of 
Gold,” “Wind in the Willows,” and “Puck 
of Pook’s Hill” to Stedman’s “Pan in Wall 
Street.” In “Short Plays from American 
History and Literature,” for classroom use 
in grammar schools, by Olive Price 
(French), there is a pageant for Commence- 
ment use called “Memories” that introduces 
poems and dances and could be varied to 
include any material the school curriculum 
had left on hand. In “Plays from Ameri- 
can History,” by Francis and Anna O’Ryan 
(Hinds), there is that almost unheard of 
entertainment, a really new and interesting 
play for Washingten’s Birthday; this little 
collection, meant for intermediate and gram- 
mar use, is strong in scenes showing Ameri- 
can character as it influenced our history. 
I have already spoken of Virginia Olcott’s 
“Everyday Plays for Home, School and 
Settlement” (Dodd, Mead) and “Interna- 
tional Plays for Young People” (Dodd, 
Mead); these are practical, easy to give, 
and have costume plates in color. 

(Continued on page 503) 





7 OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 


with the market for books, short stories, arti- 


Pa special department for 
rlays and motion pictures, 
The Writers’ W: Inc. 
pert“ Ast fa 


New York Ctiy 
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In 1861 


“the tidings of the untimely death 
ot the young and gallant Ells- 
worth were received with public 
demonstrations of sorrow by 
every state in the Union. It was 
justly looked upon as a great’ 
calamity.” This is the comment 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper of June 1, 1861. 
Young as he was, Colonel Ells- 


worth had already made his 
mark among men and_ his 
memory is well served by 
Charles A. Ingraham’s tribute, 
Elmer E, Ellsworth and the 
Zouaves of ’6r. The book is 
rich in historical allusions to the 


turbulent Civil War period. $2, 
postpaid $2.10. 


State Rights 


and their part in the final de- 
bacle of the Confederacy is 
Frank L. Owsley’s subject in 
State Rights in the Confederacy. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


“This is a small book, but .. . 
it is packed with important and 
revolutionary facts.” — The 
American Mercury. 


“And he makes out a strong 
case for his thesis in his study 
of certain phases of what may 
well be called the ‘seamy side’ 
of Confederate history.”—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 
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Theodore 
Dreiser’s 


first novel since 1915 


An 
American 
Tragedy 


WITHOUT REVIEWS, 
OR ANY CRITICAL 
COMMENT WHATSO. 
EVER, THIS NOTABLE 
WORK THREE DAYS 
AFTER PUBLICATION 
SOLD OVER 17,000 SETS. 


The First Review 


indicates the justice of this 
public tribute to a great 
American novelist. 
makes the performances of 
most of his rivals and suc- 
cessors look like capering 
accomplishments of rabbits 
and squirrels. Mr. Dreiser 
is taller and broader than 
when he wrote The 
‘GENIUS.’ The work ... 
is massively impressive. 
I do not know where else in 
American fiction one can 
find the situation here 
presnnees dealt with so 

rlessly, so intelligently, 
so exhaustively, so veraci- 
ously, and therefore with 
such unexceptionable moral 
effect”. — Stuart Sherman, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 
3rd, 1926. 


2 vols. boxed, $5.00 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 
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‘Do You Agree 


With These Opiuions ? 








Mr. Carl D. Herdman of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
writes us as follows re- 
garding “Thunder on the 
Left”: 

“The subtle daring of 
the book is really refresh- 
ing. It isan X-Ray picture 
of human passions. The 
diction of the book is beau- 
| tiful and impressive... . 
Its psychology is intensely 
interesting to those who 
read with understanding.” 





From Memphis Mr. D. E. 
Baughan of the West Ten- 
nessee State T eacher’s Col- 
lege writes: 

“In ‘Thunder on the 
Left? Mr. Morley has 
with masterly discrimina- 
tion probed into the most 
delicate of human emo- 
tions with a deftness pos- 
sessed by no other Ameri- 
can artist.” 


Mr. Paul C. Hillested 
writes from St.Paul to say: 

“Permit me to make the 
statement that I consider 
‘Thunder on the Left’ one 
of the finest pieces of sheer 
artistry ever produced in 
America. The statement, 
bold as it’ may seem, is not 
the result of a snap judg- 
ment but rather of careful 
consideration after giving 
the book several readings. 
. . « Here indeed is ‘thun- 
der on the left’ both in 
brilliancy of conception 
and in artistry of achieve- 
ment. 


“Mr. Leonard Bacon in 
his critique in the Saturday 
Review for December 5 
failed entirely to grasp 
Morley’s intention and 
thus was unable to render 
a fair analysis. This failure 
of comprehension, how- 
ever, I find to .be quite 
common among those of 
whom I have asked opin- 
ions. It may be that this 
book is to become one of 
those ‘mots’ of literature 
reserved for the very few, 
but I sincerely hope not.” 


We can reassure Mr. Hil- 
lestad on this last point. 
Since November 25th, 
60,000 people have bought 
copies of THUNDER 
ON THE LEFT and 
three thousand more are 
buying copies each week. 


So the year’s best book is the 
year's best seller! 


Thunder 
on the Left 


By Christopher Morley 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 




















The Phoenix Nest 


E OWE Norman Fitts four dollars 

and seventy-five cents! * * * But we 
really owe him more than that now, having 
derived not a little pleasure and inspiration 
from Issue 33 and Year 6 of the S4N, 
which has just come to us, * * * It contains 
only “A Few Remarks by the Director,” viz. 
by Norman himself. * * * Almost a year ago 
Norman contracted tuberculosis, and he 
wrote his few remarks on July 31st of last 
year at the Hampshire County Sanitorium, 
Haydenville, Massachusetts, where, presum- 
ably, he may, now be addressed. * * * All 
people interested in pioneer discussion of the 
arts, and in the continuation of the S4N 
as a small periodical run in the interest of 
no particular clique, region, or zsthetic 
theory, but devoted to the principle of pre- 
enting the clash of diametrically opposed 
viewpoints and seeing the sparks fly—all 
such people are urged to write Fitts and 
help him continue the publication of S4N. 
* * * If you know little or nothing of 
S4N, at least write for ‘Issue 33 and Year 
6,” and learn something about it. * * * We 
ourselves have derived quite a bit of enter- 
tainment and stimulation from this small 
and peppery journal in the past. Its editor 
and publisher is a darn good sport with an 
unusual allotment of intelligence. * * * S4N, 
as he puts it briefly, is a “cross-section of 
conflicting xsthetic viewpoints,” and it will 
feature expository articles by leaders of the 
advanced ezsthetic thought. * * * 
We recommend Mr. Fitts as an editor whose 
ministrations can considerably increase your 
radioactivity! * * * The kindly Knopfs 
gave us great pleasure when they tossed our 
way a copy of “The Duke of Berwick and 
Other Rhymes,” by Lord Alfred Douglas. 
* * * While not forgetting Belloc, who, 
Lord Alfred declares, closely imitated him 
with the “Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” the 
animals evoked by Lord Alfred, in “Tails 
with a Twist,” and elsewhere, are altogeth- 
er beauteous and bright. * * * We have 
not for a long time assimilated so much un- 
natural history! * * * Take “The Fer- 
ret,” for instance, or—take “The Albatross” 


more 


The Albatross is most unfair, 
He hurts you more than you can bear. 


He does you really serious harm, 
When he can get you on the arm. 


And if he gets you on the hand, 
It’s simply more than you can stand. 


If from his beak you get a poke, 
You'll find it goes beyond a joke. 


And if he hits you with his wing, 
It is a very serious thing. 


He is a nasty, dangerous brute, 
He mostly gets you on the foot. 


* * * More elaborate are “The Pongo 
Papers” and “The Placid Pug and Other 
Pieces.” * * * Lord Alfred has written 
sonnets of great beauty. The present vol- 
ume proves that he has also written non- 
sense (from ’99 on) of purest ray serene, 
and fantastical satire of a high order. * * * 
So our welcome to “The Duke of Berwick” 
is quite whole-souled, if it were only for 
this couplet upon the Cod: 


But though he swims in graceful curves, 
He rather gets upon your nerves. 


* * * This coming fall the Viking Press 
will publish a translation of a German 
novel that has been the sensation of the past 
year in German literature. It is “Jud 
Siisz,” by Lion Feuchtwanger! * * * But 
earlier than this the same firm is bringing 
out a novel with a title the most delectable. 
It is called “Lolly Willowes or The Loving 
Huntsman.” * * * Of course Carl Van 
Vechten has pounced upon it, with his un- 
erring taste for the bizarre. * * * It is 
written by Sylvia Townsend Warner, who 
recently made her American début with an 
unusually good book of poetry, “The Es- 
palier.” * * * David Garnett, author of 
“Lady Into Fox,” etc., is said to have dis- 
covered Miss Warner. * * * “Lolly Wil- 
lowes or The Loving Huntsman” is rumored 
as the narrative of an old maid who sells 
her soul to the devil because he wants it— 
and no one else ever wanted anything of 
her. * * * On January fourth, Harvard 
University announced the Mason-Spinden 
Expedition to Yucatan. Gregory Mason, 
leader of the expedition which sailed on 
January ninth, from New Orleans, is ap- 
parently off to experience for himself the 
thrills he accorded the protagonist of his 
novel “Green Cold of Yucatan,” ‘which 
is to be published by Hodder & Stoughton 
in London. * * * In that book, the hero, 
Duncan Marsh, burns a Maya codex (an an- 
cient book of wood fibre which throws light 


upon the baffling hieroglyphics of the May- 
as), making it serve as a signal fire, in order 
to save his girl. * * * But Gregory seems to 
think that, from what he has seen of the 
ladies down in Yucatan, they ain’t actually 
worth it * * * Anyway, back of the east- 
ern coast of Yucatan are the lost cities of 
the Mayas, and Gregory and Dr. Herbert 
J. Spinden of Harvard are out to find ’em 
if they can! * * * Hen’s luck. * * * We wish 
to thank Arthur Webster Hyde for sending 
us Vol. 1, No. 1 of “Camp Nitawa.” * * * 
George Kelly’s third play, “Craig’s Wife,” 
which has been having a successful run and 
is one of the winter-season plays distinctly 
worth seeing, is now issued in book-form by 
Little, Brown. * * * Four new booklets in 
Dutton’s Today and Tomorrow Series have 
just flocked together to our desk. * * * 
They are “Thrasymachus, or the Future of 
Morals,” by C. E. M. Joad—“Pygmalion, 
or the Doctor of the Future,” by R. M. 
Wilson, M.B., Ch.B.,—“Lycurgus, or the 
Future of Law,” by E. S. P. Haynes—and 
“Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension of 
reo gon by Garet Garrett, * * * These 
ittle books sell for a dollar and i 
almost twenty volumes nb hare 
many more titles to come, an extensive sur- 
vey of the futures of almost everything! 

A book whose language puzzles us like Erse 
Ts MY. rd Oxford Book of Scandinavian 
At three seventy-five its words ar 

plaguey. 
It rhe by Edmund Gosse and Somebody 


e decidedly 


"s -* For readers of detective and mys- 
tery stories, the new Mr. Reginald Fortune 
book, by H. C. Bailey, entitled “Mr. For- 
tune’s Trials,” is just as good as “Call Mr. 
Fortune,” and “Mr. Fortune’s Practice,”— 
and that is comparative acclaim! * * * If 
you want to read a short history of the 
Jews that will hold your attention, get Leqwés 
Browne's “Stranger than Fiction” (Mac- 
millan). Its concision and freedom from 
prejudice are remarkable. * * * Lately 
some books were dispatched from this of- 
fice to Dillwyn Parrish, who happened to 
be laid up at the time like a poor little 
“shut-in.” * * * Dillwyn picked two fav- 
orites from among these, and replied amia- 
bly to the lender of the books: 

First favorite, “Americana.” H. L. Mencken 
jockey. Particularly for the paragraph on Dela- 
ware (page 289): “This is a small and measly 
state. . . It has no large city and no person of 
any consequence has lived in it for half a century.” 
The orchestra will play softly while the following 
leave the room as quietly as possible: Judge 
Gray, Howard Pyle, George Bassett Moore, 
Henry S. Canby, Lee Wilson Dodd, J. Edward 
Addicks, Annie Jump Cannon, Anne Parrish. 

The other book is a treasure neatly bound in 
black. I praise it for a simplicity unrivalled 
by any present day writer, for an economy of 
expression that in no way interferes with its 
style. Not since the inimitable “Alice in Won- 
derland” has anything been written less apt to 
appeal to the kiddies. It is a work calculated 
to inspire; increase your earning capacity; cor- 
rect your English and make you the man of the 
hour at any dinner party. I refer to “The 
Princeton Club of New York, 1924.” But let 
me quote from its pages: 

This needs no comment—its tender beauty 
is evident (page 90): 

Wulp, George A. 

Wulp, William C. 

Or this stirring cry reflecting the Princeton 
tradition which saturates this book: (page 90). 

Yuser 

Yeisley 

Young 
Young 
Young! 

Lastly, to illustrate how inspiring this book 
is, we take the liberty of completing some 
rhymes suggested on this ubiquitous page 90. 
We do not want to gild the (Tiger) lily, but 
to show what suggestion may lie in a name: 


Are the lads of Princeton frisky? 

Ask Alexander C. Zabriskie. 

Do the lads of Princeton think? 

For answer question Homer Zinc. 

Are you the famous Princeton twins, sir? 

I ask of R. and William Zinsser. 

Can you sense from this trash winnow? 

I cannot, says Frank A. Zunino. 

P. S. I return the last named small volume 
ac I have already read it and I know you do not 
wish to be without it longer than possible. 

* * * Well, we thank Dillwyn Parrish 
for writing our column—practically! * * * 
Tootleoo! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 





— 


For his “Willem IV en Engeland tot 1784” 
(The Hague: Nijhoff) Dr. P. Geyl has 
drawn upon many hitherto unused sources. 
He has spared no pains in searching through 
the political and diplomatic records and 
correspondence of the period for his material. 


PREFER BLONDES: 


The Illuminating D of a. 
Professional Lady 


ANITA LOOS 


Intimately illustrated by 
RALPH BARTON 


H. L. Mencken, American 
Mercury: 

“Filled me with uproarious 
and salubrious mirth. Full 
of shrewd observation and 
devastating irony.” 

George Jean Nathan, The 

ook Review: 

“It is a profound book. It 
ranks as a work of art.” 


Herman J. Manckiewicz, 
N. Y. Times: 

“A gorgeously smart and 

intelligent piece of work — 

civilized — human, ironic.” 

N. A. Small, San Francisco 
Chronicle: 

“Hope for a cheerless world. 

An authentic contribution 

to contemporary American 

humor.” 


5th Large edition, $1.75 
BON! & LIVERIGHT 
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Naomi G. 
Royde-Smith 


CAT 


T is. women, after all, who 

make Mayfair; and it takes 
a woman to know them. 
That is why this gorgeously 
witty and understanding 
novel, takes its place at once, 
at the head of all the novels 
about Mayfair. England 
called it, “‘the best novel of 
the year” and here is a 
sample of American opinion. 


“Such maatiom wie such 
athetic un ing, 
aa delicious humor! It 
becomes evident in the first 
ages that Miss Royde-Smith 
elongs among the best of 
the women novelists. There 
are certain subtle, keen, af- 
fectionate and malicious 
portraits of women in this 
novel that no man could have 
equailed.”” —Hulbert Foot- 
ner, Sat. Review of Literature 


3rd edition $2.50 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 
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THE MANNING AUTOGRAPHS. . 

ART I of the autograph collection 
P formed by the late Col. James H. Man- 
ning, of Albany, N. Y., consisting of Ameri- 
can autographs, largely historical, will be 
sold by the Anderson Galleries January 19 
and 20. The catalogue of this part con- 
tains 1,019 lots and it will require four ses- 
,sions to sell them. Undoubtedly this will 
"be the most important autograph sale of the 
season. 

The outstanding feature of this part is 
a very fine and complete set of the auto- 
graphs of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Indepe sndence, and the outstanding single lot 
is the document signed by Button Gwinnett, 
the most valuable signature in the world 
today. A signature of Gwinnett in the 
Thomas sale last season sold for $14,000, 
the highest price ever paid for an autograph 
signature. 

Colonel Manning attained an interna- 
tional reputation as a collector, largely be- 
cause he was indifferent to standards that 
existed before his time. In his buying he 
was not governed by precedent. He was 
willing to pay a record breaking price, if 
the competition was fair. At an auction 
sale of important autographs held in Phila- 
delphia November 12, 1907, he acquired the 
signature—cut from a document—of Thom- 
as Lynch. This was really the foundation 
of his splendid collection of autographs 
and_ historical documents—particularly of 
the Signers—one of the most extensive of- 
fered for sale in many years. 

Apart from the excessively rare signatures 
of Gwinnett and Lynch, one of the most 
important lots is Caesar Rodney’s letter of 
July 4th, 1776, telling how he rode through 
thunder and rain to vote for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In addition to the 
Signers, there is a complete collection of 
autograph letters and documents of all the 
presidents from Washington to Coolidge. 
And there are scores of letters of the great- 
est historical interest and importance. Sales 
as important as this one come only at long 
intervals. Collectors and dealers have here 
an opportunity that they are not likely to 
see again in many years. 


GENERAL GREENE LETTERS 


WENTY-TWO volumes of the corre- 

spondence of General Nathaniel Greene 
have been added to the collection of Ameri- 
cana in the Clements Library at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This gift brings to 
light and makes available a large amount 
of material for historical research of stu- 
dents of this period of American history. 
There is no record of this correspondence, 


oe Saree 


The World of Rare Books 


By Frepericx M -Hopxins 


according to William W. Bishop, librarian 

of the University of Michigan, until it 

came into the hands of Joseph Sabin of 

New York, who has long been its owner. 

The correspondence begins during the cam- 

paign of 1777, although the letters during 

that period are infrequent. In 1779 Greene 
was made quartermaster general of the Con- 
tinental Army and his correspondence be- 
came more extensive. Mr. Bishop considers 
the early letters of particular importance be- 

cause they contain long résumés of the mili- 

tary situation of those days. Some are ad- 

dressed to Washington and to other officers. 

In 1780 General Greene was placed in com- 

mand of the Southern Army and conducted 

the skilful retrea@ that led General Corn- 
wallis into the narrow peninsula between the 

James and the York rivers where the Brit- 

ish were bottled up by Washington and 

Lafayette and compelled to surrender to 

General Lincoln. General Greene’s south- 

ern campaign is considered to be the most 

masterly strategic action of the Revolution 
and his correspondence during this period 
deals not only with military reports and 
communications but also contains his letters 
to civil authorities in the adjacent states, 
governors of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, and among them letters 
to Thomas Jefferson, and to the Continen- 
tal Congress and its president. The collec- 
tion will be catalogued by Dr. Randolph 

Adams, the library’s custodian, who has been 

engaged in arranging the collection of 

Henry Vignaud and the Shelburne papers 

which were also secured for the library by 

Mr. William L. Clements. 

THE NEW EDITION OF SHELLEY.... 
HE Buxton Forman edition of Shelley, 
published in 1880, the only edition 

with any claim to completeness, has long 

been out of print. The Julian edition, in 
ten volumes, newly edited with introduc- 
tions, critical and bibliographical, by Roger 

Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, will soon begin 

to appear, the first volume being promised 

for March. This edition includes, not only 
all the poems, but all available prose and an 

excellent selection of letters. Since 1880, 

a considerable amount of new material in 

verse and prose, including one complete vol- 

ume of the early poems, has come to light. 

In the case of the letters, there is no approxi- 

mately complete edition, as more than 100 

letters have been discovered which were not 

included in the last edition of Mr. Ingpen’s 
collection; many of them, some of consid- 
erable importance, have never been pub- 
lished. The Julian edition will be set in 

Baskerville type and the size of the volume 

will be demy octavo. The edition will be 


limited to 800 copies, 285 of which are re- 
served for America. It is clear that the 
publication of this edition will be a biblio- 
graphical event of unusual importance, ¢s- 
pecially to Shelley enthusiasts. 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
A BED in memory of Louisa May Al- 
cott and her famous book, “Little Wo- 
men,” has been installed in the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gfay’s Inn Road, London, through 
public subscription. 
es 
A Paris cable states that Gabriel Wells, 
the well known rare book dealer, has’ bought 
the original manuscript of “Eugénie Gran- 
det,” by Honoré de Balzac. This is the 
only Balzac manuscript not possessed by the 
Chantilly museum. 
es SF 
From Paris comes the news of the sale 
there of the library of René Descamps-Scrive 
at Galérie Georges Petit for a total of 2,- 
700,000 francs. Most of the 738 lots were 
illustrated books in fine bindings, many by 
Marius Michel. 
es 
Following the success of “The Book of 
American Spirituals,” the Viking Press an- 
nounces that it will issue a library of Negro 
folk music, spiritual and secular. James 
Weldon Johnson, edjtor of the first book, 
has agreed to supervise the entire series. 
es 


The Bookman’s Journal of London has 
just published a “Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of John Addington Symonds,” by Percy 
L. Babington, which_will be supplied on this 
side by the office of The Publishers’ Weekly. 
It is the first comprehensive bibliography of 
this prolific author in which a number of 
rare and suppressed items are brought to 
light for the first time. 

& 

The sale of the collections of the late 
Viscount Leverhulme, to be held at the An- 
derson Galleries, will consume nearly a 
month. Part I, furniture, tapestries, rugs 
and bronzes, will be sold February g, 10, 
11, 12, and 13; paintings, February 17, 18, 
19; porcelains, English and Chinese, Febru- 
ary 20; Part II, furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
and bronzes, February 24, 25, 26, and 27; 
the library, February 22 and 23; original 
drawings and prints, March 2; and water 
colors, March 3, 4, and 5. 

es 


There was a good deal of talk recently 
about the reported desecration of the grave 
of Stevenson in Samoa. It was reported 
that certain visitors had carved their names 
or initials on the tomb. It now appears 
that the administrator of Western Samoa 
has taken the matter in hand. The scratch- 
ings have been removed, and there is in the 
office of the New Zealand government in 
the Strand a photograph which shows that 
the monument is well cared for. The ad- 


ministrator, Sir George Richardson, lives 
in Vailima, the house that Stevenson built 
for himself near Apia. 

es 


In tht preface which A. Edward New- 
ton wrote for the third printing of his “The 
Greatest Book in the World and Other Pap- 
ers,” he says: “My prize blunder remains, 
as yet undiscovered.” In answer to a let- 
ter asking if his spelling of “Pierce Plow- 
man,” instead of the commonly accepted 
“Piers Plowman” was the blunder he had 
in mind, he wrote: “ ‘Pierce Plowman’ ” is 
exactly the way the name was printed in the 
first edition of the famous bcok—1550, I 
think it was. I have a copy in my library 
and I am positive as to the spelling of the 
name, but it is possible that I may be mis- 
taken as to the date. When I wrote that 
little line as to the blunder, I did so by way 
of apology, and with no intention of mak- 
ing a riddle for my readers to cut their 
teeth upon. I am positively overwhelmed 
with letters calling attention to misplaced 
punctuation and bad grammar, And yet my 
blunder remains up to the present undis- 
covered,” 


—— oo 


The Readers Guide 


(Continued from page 501) 


A number of correspondents—among 
them J. G., Swannanoa, N. C., J. B., Color- 
ado Springs, F. W., Portland, Ore., W. S., 
Decatur, Ill_—wmore lately asked for advice 
in getting started on collecting first editions. 


| pager telling them to keep in touch 
with “American Book Prices Current” 
(Dutton), the indispensable record and guide 
for book-collectors, and informing those 
whose specialty was American firsts that the 
R. R. Bowker Co., will publish, early in 
1926, “American First Editions:” a series of 
bibliographical check lists edited by Merle 
Johnson, with complete data of ninety or 
more authors (and murmuring that “A Read- 
er’s Guide Book” (Holt) has a chapter on 
this subject) Ihave given them to understand 
that the amateur usually made his way by 
main strength and awkwardness. But as I 
have lately caused my name to be inscribed 
in, the directory. known as “Private Book 
Collectors of the United States, 1925” (R. 
R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th St. N. Y.) I have 
been for the past month in a position to in- 
form anyone that this will ensure a supply 
of catalogues and other information, from 
every corner of the earth, large enough to 
make it quite unnecessary to read anything 
else. You could even, by using the pictures 
in them, dispense altogether with wallpaper. 
I know at last why inveterate book collec- 
tors so seldom read books. They haven’t 


time. 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: PRINTERS & BINDERS =: 


Single insertion rate: 6 cents a word 


NEW & OLD BOOKS _ : WRITERS’ SERVICES 











BARGAIN OFFERS 





A CATALOGUE that will interest you has 








FOREIGN LITERATURE 





SEND FOR CATALOG of most inter 
Dr. French, 2407 
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LIST OF BOOK BARGAINS issued monthly. 
Sent free NEDWICK’S BOOK STORE, 346- 
N N-Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 











by all leading publishers. Books on the follow- 
ing subjects are constantly being added to the 
Library, at_the suggestion of Members, An- 
thropology, Biography, History, Memoirs, Philos- 





GENERAL ITEMS 








Scarce items. Biggest bargains in New York. 
Come in. Catalogue ready. 








SS rs ophy, Psychology, Travel, Exploration, Archae- FOLK SONGS OF BOHEMIA (English 
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THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 





FOR SALE: No. 
of SUSPENSE by Conrad. 


47, first (limited) edition 
Alban E. Rogers, 





trial of Jesus a legal proceeding or the op 
eration of the spirit of the mob. Au eed 








tograp. 
Catalogues furnished. cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 43 Grove, Asheville, N. C. 
The | Tarot, | Hermetics, Alchemy, | Symbolism, a Milwaahes 
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Europes Most FAMous METHOL 
~ OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


66 LJ OW I wish that I could speak French!” How 
often have you heard those words! How often 
have you wished that you, too, could speak French. 
The question has always been, “How can [ learn, 
in a short time, to speak French correctly, so .that 
foreigners will understand me?” Certainly not in 
school, by going through a grammar and learning 
innumerable rules and irregular verbs! 
The great house of Hugo is known throughout 
Europe. For more than one hundred years this famous 
family has conducted language institutes in the greater 
cities. Millions of Hugo language books have been 
sold. Thousands of Europeans have learned to speak 


Hucos ‘FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 









foreign languages by the remarkable method used in 
the Hugo language institutes. 


The Famous Hugo Method Has Now Been 
Brought to This Country 


It will enable you to speak French /tke a French- 
man! This method requires little time and little effort. 
It involves no laborious study. Instead of starting with 
tiresome rules and grammatical constructions, you 
actually learn to speak French sentences in your very 
first lesson. This is the true European method, now 
available in 


24 Fascinating Lessons By Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the first lesson 
of the Hugo course, you cannot pos- 
sibly realize how easy and delightful it 
is to learn to speak French by this 
unique method! You begin with sim- 
ple, interesting sentences about every- 
day subjects. The same words are 
used over and over, in different ways. 
New words, forms, phrases, idioms 
and constructions are introduced so 
gradually, and used so often, that you 
learn simply from seeing them. You 
do not feel that you are studying at all! 
Correct pronunciation and cultured 
accent are taught by an _ ingenious 
device. 


Doubleday 
Page & Co., % 
Dept. F-661 _ 


* 
(American Repre- 
sentatives of Hugo's . 
Language Institute * 


Garden City, New York ~ 


Gentlemen: I am _ in- ~~ versational 
terested in learning to * 
speak French as the French % 
it. Please send me the * 
ugo “French At Sight” course, * 
im 24 lessons, for free examina- % 
tien. Within 5 days I will either . 
return the course or send you $2.00 a 
at that time and $2.00 each month % 
until a total of .$12.00 has Seen paid. I 
am also to receive a year’s subscription to * 
Le Petit Journal (16 issues) without addi- % 
tional cost. . 


PPTITITITITTTTT IT TTrTTr ire State 
5% Discount for Cash With Order. 








The Entire Course for $12.00 

The Hugo “French At Sight” 
course consists of twenty-four scien- 
tifically planned lessons. In order to 
acquaint Americans with this wonder- 
fully successful method of learning 
conversational French, as the Euro- 
peans learn it, the entire course is now 
offered at the amazingly low cost of 
only $12.00. This is only a fraction 
of the regular price. Moreover, it 
may be paid on convenient terms of 
only $2.00 a month. But remember, 
this special offer is made for intro- 
ductory purposes and may soon be 
withdrawn. 


The Complete Course Sent to You on Trial! 


+ Without the slightest cost or obligation 
. on your part, we will gladly send you 
the entire twenty-four 

* Hugo’s “French at Sight” so that 
ef Lendon, England). % you may see for yourself how 
easy it is to learn to speak con- 

French 

this famous method. 
have only to mail the at 

tached coupon, without 
any money. 


lessons of 


through 
You 














Examine These Lessons Free 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


The coupon below will bring you the 
entire course of 24 lessons, for free 
examination. You can return them in 
5 days, or send only $2.00 initial pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 a month until 
$12.00 has been paid. Don’t run the 
risk of missing this exceptional oppor- 
tunity. It is not necessary to send any 
money. Simply mail the coupon Now! 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO., DEPT. F-661 


(American Representative of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London, England) 
Garden City, New York 





This Remarkable Offer 
Includes a year’s subscription to 
Petit Journal 


Published twice a month, eight months 
of the year, in everyday French, this de- 
lightful illustrated magazine contains cur- 
rent news, extracts from French news- 
papers and periodicals, interesting notes 
on French life and customs and humorous 
sketches. It will be of the greatest assis- 
tance in furthering your knowledge of 
French. To take advantage of this specia! 
offer it is only necessary to mail the cou- 
pon, without money, at once. 
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